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your new baby with the other. Trust me, you'll feel so much better 
when you've gained a bit of confidence in your financial 
decision-making. 

Speaking of new babies, if you're at home with one, we know this 
special period in your life probably isn't playing out like you expected. 
The newborn days can be isolating at the best of times, but during 
a pandemic, it’s likely meant little to zero family help, no fun mom- 
baby classes, added responsibilities with older kids and skyrocket- 
ing anxiety. If you're struggling, know that we feel you, you're not 
alone and we're here to help (page 58). 
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Baby 
Ddrops 


The sunshine vitamin B ^ 
in just one drop" 


Breast milk is the best food you can offer your baby and is 
recommended to be the only food for the first 6 months 
of life. Breast milk contains important antibodies and 
nutrients for your baby's first food needs, so it seems only 
natural that breast milk would give your baby everything 
they need. However, breast milk is particularly low in an 
essential nutrient: Vitamin D. 


Baby Ddrops? does not contain any preservatives, artificial 
flavours, or colours and is priority allergen free. And because 
the vitamin D.5 used in Baby Ddrops? is sourced from the 
lanolin in sheep's wool, they're suitable for those following a 
lacto-ovo vegetarian diet. 


How does it work? 


Giving vitamin D to your baby couldn't be easier: turn the 
bottle upside down to dispense one drop onto mother's 
nipple or a clean surface, such as a washed finger, and 
allow baby to suck for 50 seconds - that's it! And there's 
no icky taste, so it doesnt interfere with feeding. 
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Always read and follow the label. 






How much vitamin D does my baby need? 


Babies need vitamin D for healthy growth and development. 


Health Canada and the Canadian Pediatric Society 
recommend all breastfed infants receive a daily vitamin D 
supplement of 400 IU from birth to prevent vitamin D 
deficiency. 


Specifically Designed for Infants. 


Baby Ddrops? is Canada's #1 selling infant vitamin and a 
trusted brand among parents and health care professionals 
for over 10 years’. Just one taste-free drop of Baby Ddrops® 
provides the daily recommended intake of 400 IU of 
vitamin DS. Baby Ddrops? is made from a simple blend of 
only two ingredients: pure vitamin DS and fractionated 
coconut oil, and is clinically proven to help prevent vitamin 
D deficiency in infants." 


Walmart e Loblaws 


LONDON 
DRUGS 


REAL CANADIAN 


amazon.ca 


"Vitamin D State, L52 Wks Jan 4, 2020, Nielsen Volume Sold. 

*(linically proven active ingredient, vitamin D3 (cholecalciferol) 

TM ©2020 Ddrops Company. All Rights Reserved. Ddrops is a registered trademarks of Ddrops Company. Parent no. 257881. 
The Mom’s Choice Awards Honouring Excellence logo is a trademark of the Mom’s Choice Awards. 


HAPPY-HEALTHY 


Latest studies, family wellness + better living 


SKIN-TO-SKIN TIME 
CAN ALSO SOLVE 
BREASTFEEDING 


PROBLEMS AND 
STABILIZE PREEMIES. 


received a needle, and found 





| there was more brain activity in 


the newborns' brains when they 
were being held with clothing 
than without clothing. Skin-to- 
skin time FTW! Unbuttoning your 
shirt in the paediatrician's office 
might be a tad awkward, but hey, 
anything for baby, right? 


land studied newborns from birth 
to around three months old as 
they responded to an unpleasant 
medical jab and discovered that 
being held by a parent with skin- 
to-skin contact dampens their 
sensation of pain. The scientists 
figured this out by measuring 

27 babies' brainwaves as they 
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Every parent wishes there was 
something they could do to less- 
en the pain of their new baby's 


first blood tests and vaccinations. 


According to a new study, there 
is—and it doesn't cost a cent or 
require much effort. Researchers 
at York University in Toronto and 


University College London in Eng- 








Magic 
touch 


A new study shows that 
skin-to-skin contact 
calms the sensation 

of babies' pain. 
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on the other hand, aren't 


HAPPY+HEALTHY Need to know 


Vitamin D ABCs 


We get it from the sun, but this is Canada, remember? 
Here's how to ensure your kids are getting enough vitamin D. 


and supplements to make 









itamins are important 


for babies and kids, so why do 


sure your kid gets what likely to get enough ofthe Planning a 
paediatricians seem to focus they need. vitamin through breastmilk home birth in 
itamin D? Often Isfood agood source? alone. “While breastmilk is 2021? The Kaya 
called the sunsh ne vitamin, It can be if your kid eats a an excellent source of Stool is made 


from moulded 
plastic andis 


nutrition, itis very low in 
vitamin D,” says Ahuva 


varied diet. Foods like 
salmon, canned tuna, 







and phosphorus, sut porting 





the development of healt mushrooms, broccoli, kale Magder Hershkop, a paediat- ergonomically 
bones and teeth. Low vitamin and spinach are good sources ric registered dietitian in designed to 
D has been linked to of vitamin D, as are fortified Toronto. Most doctors support your 
autoimmune disorders, EA foods like milk and milk recommend a vitamin D body during 
cardiovascular diseases alternatives. supplement for babies. labour. Use it 
mentalillness and i. What about babies? What'sthe story on ears e 
Early studies also appe ir Formula contains vitamin D, supplements? positions like 


squatting, 
kneeling, 


stretching or 


For babies, experts recom- 
mend vitamin D in drop 


bottle-fed infants may 
iot Fequire a supplement— 






show vitamin D maybe “ 


protective against COVID-19. - 


Don't we getit from the sun? 
The body produces vitamin D provi 
naturally in response to UV 
radiation from the sun. But 


with your healthcare 
der. Breastfed babies, 


form. Put it on your nipple 
just before nursing, on the 
nipple of your baby's bottle, 
directly in their mouth or on 





rocking. $230, 


most Canadian kids don't get Y their pacifier, says Magder ٩ 
enough sun exposure—par- i | Hershkop. Older kids can P Mis mal 
ticularly in the winter—to LE i take a drop under their almost any 

٩ 1 symptom can 


make enough. Health Canada 
recommends using both diet 


tongue or opt for the vitamin 


otentially be 
in gummy or tablet form. 4 


coronavirus in 
kids. But a study 
of kids swabbed 
for COVID-19 in 
Alberta found that 
the symptoms 
most strongly 
associated with 
a positive test 
were loss of 
taste or smell, 
nausea, vomiting, 
headache and 
fever. More than a 
third of kids who 
tested positive 
for COVID had no 
symptoms at all. 


IF YOUR KIDS 
HATE THE TASTE OF 
VITAMIN D DROPS, 
TRY ANOTHER BRAND. 
MANY ARE COMPLETELY 
TASTELESS. 





| BABY | 
Bottoms up 


Considering the switch to cloth 
diapers for your baby? The clever df 
Try-It Kit from Esembly comes 
with everything you need to 
get started, including three 
organic cotton inners, one ٩ ~< 

and waterproof outer, a specially 
formulated washing powder and a 
simple carrying bag. FROM $135, INDIGO.CA 





Rock and roll 


Featured as one of the top toys of 2020 by Today’s Parent toy testers, 
the Kidboard Balance Board is made from veneered beechwood and 
can hold up to 485 pounds (220 kg). Kids (and adults) can use it to 
practise their balance or to foster their imagination by turning it into 
a bridge, slide or reading nook. $100, PLAYFULMINDSTOYS.CA 
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"Lucky for me, Mom applied EMLA” before we got here". IM 





For optimal effectiveness, apply EMLA? Cream and EMLA® Patch 
at least 60 minutes prior to your child's next inoculation visit* 
and you'll both feel a lot better. 


*as directed by your healthcare professional or refer to the EMLA? Cream and Emla? Patch PATIENT MEDICATION INFORMATION 
which can be found at http://aspenpharma.ca/product/anaesthesia 


EMLA? provides comfort for you and your health care provider. 
e EMLA?” Cream and EMLA® Patch helps to reduce anxiety and pain during 
certain procedures. 1? 


e Comfort knowing that you’ve helped ease your child’s pain when undergoing 
a vaccination.* 


e Peace of mind knowing that pain can be managed and minimized during 
certain procedures. 


*EMLA® Cream and EMLA?” Patch is only approved for vaccination with the following vaccines: MMR (Measles-Mumps-Rubella), 
DPTP (Diphtheria-Pertussis-Tetanus-Poliovirus), Haemophilus influenzae b and Hepatitis B ? 





Help ease the pain of vaccinations by visiting emla.ca today. 


This summary does not contain all information related to EMLA? Cream and EMLA® Patch. If you require further guidance on how to use EMLA? Cream and EMLA® Patch, 
please consult your health care provider or pharmacist or call Aspen Canada Medical Information at 1(844) 330-1213. It is important to use EMLA? Cream and EMLA® 
Patch properly. Improper use of EMLA? Cream and EMLA? Patch can lead to serious and life-threatening side effects.? Do not apply EMLA? Cream and EMLA? Patch 
to infants under three months of age unless advised by your health care provider.? EMLA? Cream and EMLA? Patch contains the following active ingredients: lidocaine 
2.5% and prilocaine 2.5%. 


References: 1. Eppley B. Easing Botox Administration With EMLA? Cream. Aesthetic Surg J. 2004;24:79-81. 2, Taddio A et al. Use of lidocaine-prilocaine cream for 
vaccination pain in infants. J Pediatrics 1994;124(4):643-648. 3. EMLA? Product Monograph, Aspen Pharmacare August 9,2019. 


emla | ٢٣ 
Trademarks are owned by or licensed to the Aspen Group of companies. 


duca LS کم‎ piera دا‎ ©2020 Aspen Group of companies or its licensor. All rights reserved. 
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HAPPY+HEALTHY Your health 


It's not you, it’s him 


For up to half of the Canadian couples who experience infertility, 
difficulties conceiving are due to an issue with the male 
partners reproductive system. But we dont talk about how 
common this is—and there hasnt been enough research. 


In some cases, this is because of a condition called varicoceles 
(pronounced VAR-uh-ko-seels), which are swollen veins in the 
scrotum. “These dilated veins expose the testicles to a lot of heat 
and they can impair the sperm count, the concentration of the 
sperm, the movement of the sperm and the quality of the sperm,” 
explains Premal Patel, a urologist with a focus on male fertility, 
based in Winnipeg. Other times it’s lifestyle: Alcohol consumption, 
cannabis use, being a smoker and being overweight can all decrease 
sperm production and impact sperm health. Congenital conditions 
or previous infections, like sexually transmitted infections or 
mumps, can also lead to infertility because inflammation in the 
testicles can cause blockages and damage. 

Low testosterone can negatively affect fertility, but don’t take a 
testosterone supplement to improve it—that will shut off the body’s 
mechanism for producing sperm. 

Being older can also make it harder for you to conceive, but the 
drop in fertility isn’t as quick and sudden in men as it isin women. 
That said, it’s both partners’ fertility combined that determines 
the final outcome. 

“Let’s say there are some issues with the sperm, such that it’s 
not impossible to get pregnant, but it's not optimal,” explains Jason 
Hitkari, a reproductive endocrinologist, founder of Olive Fertility 
Centre in Vancouver, and president of the Canadian Fertility and 
Andrology Society. “Then you add in an older female partner, and 
that’s going to lower their chances.” 

For Vince Londini, a 49-year-old dad in London, Ont., the 
problem wasn’t his sperm’s health or a blockage—it was that he 
had no sperm in his semen at all. “It was stunning,” says Londini, 
recalling the moment he found out, at only age 29. “My whole 
conception of being a father, being a husband to my wife—all this 
stuff just blew up in my face. There was nothing to work with.” 


Testing and treating 

Generally, if you’ve been trying to get pregnant for 12 months 
without success, a doctor will recommend a semen analysis as a 
first step in determining what the issue might be. (If a woman is 
older, testing is often started sooner.) “The investigation for the 
woman is often a lot harder to do because it’s things like having 


JONATHAN WALDMAN, THEN 29, and his wife, then 26, had 
been trying to conceive a baby for nine months before they finally 
got pregnant. Sadly, that pregnancy ended in a miscarriage. A few 
weeks later, the Winnipeg couple decided to visit a fertility clinic, 
where the doctor ordered a semen analysis for Waldman. 

The verdict: Waldman's sperm had motility issues, which means 
they weren't moving or swimming efficiently. (Motility is more 
than just the speed of the sperm—it has to do with how the sperm 
move, which can be a straight line, small circles, or in a zigzag.) 

“Thankfully, the motility wasn't disastrously low and there 
weren't any issues with morphology—the size and shape of the 
sperm—or my sperm counts," says Waldman, whose book, 
Swimming Aimlessly: One Man's Journey through Infertility and 
What We Can All Learn from It, comes out in March. 

Still, the doctor said there were some things Waldman could 
try. He started exercising more, ate healthier, and under the advice 
of his wife's acupuncturist, he snacked on goji berries, which 
contain antioxidants used in traditional Chinese medicine to 
improve fertility. On a follow-up test three months later, his sperm 
motility had improved. 

One in six couples in Canada is infertile—defined as being unable 
to conceive a baby naturally after a year of trying—and difficulties 
with the male’s ability to produce healthy sperm, or the sperm’s 
inability to get where it needs to go, play a rolesomewhere between 
30 and 50 percent of the time. Even so, women often bear the brunt 
of the solution. That’s because in vitro fertilization (IVF), the process 
of joining a sperm and an egg outside of the body and then implan- 
ting itin the uterus, has a high success rate and can be accomplished 
even when there are issues with the sperm. 

While there are some ways to improve a man’s fertility, experts 
say more research is needed. Meanwhile, men who experience 
infertility say they are lacking resources and a support network. 


The causes of male infertility 

When the male partner contributes to infertility, Keith Jarvi, a 
urologist and male infertility expert at Mount Sinai hospital in 
Toronto, says there’s either “something that affects sperm produc- 
tion or something that blocks the sperm from coming out.” 
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DID YOU KNOW? 
Testicles have 
microscopic tubes 
running throughout 
them that look a bit 
like a bowl of 
spaghetti. 
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HAPPY+HEALTHY Your health 





to look at their [fallopian] tubes and it’s “I can talk about thatlook bigger and thicker and are more 
more invasive,” explains Jarvi. (Fallopian likely to have sperm in them. And we take 
tubes are assessed with a hysterosalpin- sperm all day now. those out,” he explains. 

gogram, where dye is fed through a tube e Which procedure doctors use depends 
that runs from the vagina to the uterus. But when I first found on a lot of factors—including how you and 
X-rays are taken as the dye flows into the out, Iwas really your partner are coping with the emotional 
fallopian tubes to see if there’s an obs- : toll of infertility. "We spend a lot of time 
truction.) The semen analysis can be embarrassed. Like, with couples, talking about the options,” 
ordered by a family doctor or completed says Jarvi. If you've already been trying for 
at a fertility clinic, and it's exactly like do you tell your mom a while, you may opt to go straight to IVF 
those sample-in-a-cup scenes you've seen about your sperm? rather than attempting to improve sperm 


counts or rather than trying intrauterine 
insemination (which requires fairly heal- 
thy sperm). “It’s completely personalized, 
based on factors that are non-medical, 
frankly,” says Jarvi. 

Using a sperm donor, or choosing adop- 
tion, are other ways to start a family, of 
course. After rounds of tests and consults and taking a few years 
to consider their options, Londini and his wife chose to use a 
sperm donor and now have three kids, ages 15, almost 14 and 10. 


Finding support 

Despite how common male infertility is, both Waldman and 
Londini say it's difficult to find emotional support for men. "When 
you look at conversations online or in support groups, the focus 
is on women,” says Waldman. When he was going through their 
infertility journey, he tried to set up events and discussions with 
other guys but found there was an unwillingness of men to open 
up. He hopes his book will fuel the conversation even more. 

Londini now leads Donor Conception Canada, a non-profit 
organization that runs support groups for people who use sperm, 
egg and embryo donors. “I can talk about sperm all day now,” he 
says. "But when I first found out, I was really embarrassed. There 
was all this language that we were now using. And, like, do you 
tell your mom about your sperm? All this stuff is intertwined with 
your sexuality as well.” 

Jarvi agrees more can be done to support men and to understand 
male infertility. "We can tell people you're likely going to get 
better if you make some lifestyle changes,” he says. “But how much 
better? How long is it going to take? How much of an impact can 
I expect? I can't answer those questions right now.” There isn't 
enough research to reassure patients who want specifics. 

Because of this, many people are likely to choose IVE as it can 
feel like a clearer, more direct path to pregnancy that leaves less 
to chance. But with IVE the burden of the treatment definitely 
falls on the woman (or the person with the uterus). 

"She could have a completely normal history and everything's 
completely normal,” says Hitkari, “but if they have to embark on 
an IVF cycle because the sperm is not ideal, then she has to do the 
injections; she has to come to the ultrasounds; she has to do the 
egg retrieval part.” This process involves stimulating ovulation, 
which requires taking lots of hormones that can cause side effects, 
and it can take many weeks or months to complete. 

IVF can also be incredibly costly. “We really do need to continue 
to do more research on male fertility,” says Hitkari, “so that we can 
help couples avoid IVE” —CLAIRE GAGNÉ 


Allthis stuff is 
intertwined with your 
sexuality as well." 


in the movies or on TV. You may be sent 
for a follow-up with a urologist. 

When a couple arrives at Patel's office, 
he typically starts by asking about the 
fertility history. “How long have they 
been trying for? Have they had miscar- 
riages?" From there, he orders blood 
work, will redo the semen analysis (if one was already done) and 
does a physical examination—before moving on to hormone and 
genetic testing, potentially followed by a biopsy, where a small 
sample of the testicle is removed to see if there's any sperm. “All 
this is to see if there's any potential correctable issue where I could 
increase the chances of the couple getting pregnant,” he explains. 

If varicoceles is the issue, he explains, a urologist can perform 
surgery where “we actually tie off those abnormal veins, which 
improves the sperm count and the blood flow of the testicle.” 

Lifestyle changes—like the ones Waldman made—can also 
improve sperm count and health. “If you can follow Canada’s food 
guide, control your weight, avoid smoking and excess amounts 
of alcohol, you can actually have a really significant impact on 
the quality of the sperm,” says Jarvi. 

Hormone treatment, which Jarvi reserves for when other options 
haven't been successful, works by tricking the brain into producing 
more sperm. While hormones can be quite effective, other methods, 
like lifestyle changes or varicoceles surgery, are more long-lasting. 


Assisted reproduction 

If improving the sperm itself isn’t enough to get pregnant or if 
there are other factors affecting the ability to conceive, then you 
may need to undergo a procedure like intrauterine insemination 
(IUT) or IVE With IUI, “we take a sperm sample, clean it and pro- 
cess it and isolate the best sperm and then place that sperm up 
into the partner’s uterus,” says Hitkari. 

In Waldman’s case, even though he was able to improve his 
sperm health, it turned out that his wife, who is now 38, had an 
autoimmune disorder that was primarily hindering their ability 
to conceive. After trying fertility drugs and an IUI at the fertility 
clinic in Winnipeg, they felt like they weren’t getting a lot of sup- 
port or advice about what to do next, so they ended up travelling 
to Victoria and paying for a round of IVF there, which resulted in 
a healthy pregnancy. 

Even in cases where there is ostensibly no sperm at all, Jarvi 
says it's possible to retrieve some—albeit with a lengthy operation 
under general anaesthetic. "The inside of the testicle looks like a 
bowl of microscopic spaghetti—there are little tubes running 
throughout. We use a high-powered microscope to identify tubes 
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What to do when your child pulls a Ferris Bueller during the pandemic. 


prove the point, my teenage daughter recently confessed that she 
invented cold symptoms to get out of school one day back in grade 
three. Idon't remember this, but apparently I was on to the con— 
my daughter says I refused to let her watch TV that day and made 
her stay in bed instead. 

Even though many children try it and it's developmentally 
appropriate for school-aged kids, malingering still puts parents in 
an awkward position. Do you call their bluff and send them off or 
let them stay home and derail your day? And what if you sent them 
to school and they were, in fact, sick? It's even more complicated 
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WATCHING THE MOVIE E.T. WHEN I WAS 10 really upped 
my faking-sick game. Once I saw Elliott heat the thermometer 
against a bare light bulb in order to spend the day with his new 
alien friend, I realized I'd discovered a foolproof way to skip school. 

From then on, when I hadn't studied for a spelling test or if I 
just wanted to chill out eating Campbell’s soup and watching Star 
Trek reruns, I simply claimed I had a fever and let electricity inflate 
my temperature. 

Like losing a front tooth or falling out of a tree, pretending to 
be sick to stay home is an elementary school rite of passage. To 





mom let her have days off as a child, and she's carried on the 
tradition with her own three children. 


When pretending becomes chronic 

There's a big difference between a child who's just not feeling it 
every once in a while and one who develops a sore throat and 
headache every Monday at 7 a.m. When an imaginary ailment 
surfaces regularly, it's a red flag, say experts. “It can be like the tip 
of an iceberg,” says Nieman, who sees a lot of stressed-out, anxious 
and depressed kids as young as five or six. "Dig a little bit deeper, 
see if the kid is happy, find out about bullies.” 

Rosensweet recommends speaking with a teacher to see how 
your child is doing overall. Are there any social problems? Do they 
have friends? How are they doing with school work? "Another 

reason kids might want to stay home is if 
they're having trouble with academics,” says 


HAPPYtHEALTHY Kids health 


in the COVID era, when a child who fakes a cough to avoid gym 
class or a math quiz can quickly spark a series of events that disrupts 
the routines of their entire cohort and their families—or, if that 
cough was real and your kid is actually sick, it could cause an even 
worse cascade of events. Ultimately, it falls on parents to figure out 
if their child is truly unwell and then make a call. But how? 


Parents as detectives 

As parents, we know when our kids are sick sick. The vomiting 
and diarrhea, sky-high fever and flushed skin, zombielike lethargy, 
hacking cough or green boogers—these symptoms just don’t lie. 
It's the unobservable symptoms that give us pause. “If Ijust scroll 
through what I’ve seen over the years when children are preten- 
ding, the common complaints would be ‘I have a headache’ or 1 
have a sore belly’ or another one is where 

supposedly they cannot walk,” says Peter 


Nieman, a Calgary-based paediatrician. Even if youre pretty Rosensweet. "Maybe they have an undia- 
When parents relent and let the child stay : : gnosed learning disability. They might feel 
home (when they suspect their kid is faking), Sure you re being like school is hard but they can't explain 
there is often a miraculous recovery. The why.” Maybe they just aren't getting along 
child who claims she has an upset tummy conned, experts well with their teacher this year or simply 
promptly eats a plate of eggs and bacon as advise letting your don't love all the school work. 
though she's forgotten about her nausea, " ٩ Kathryn Grossman" nearly flipped her lid 
for example. child stay home if at when her seven-year-old son, Jared*, turned 
Nieman urges parents to look for obser- all possible, because up sick in the school office not once but 
vable secondary symptoms that support the 1 three times over the course of three weeks 
child's primary complaint. If a child says که‎ the pandemic at the beginning of the 2020 school year. 
she has a headache that's combined with و‎ o The first two times, he claimed to have a 
dizziness or sleepiness, it's probably legit. Iages on, there's just headache and stomach ache, so Grossman 
But if the headache victim puts in her ear too much at stake. picked him up from school and brought 


him home—only to watch him head straight 

for the snacks and iPad. He did remember 
to act sick whenever she asked how he was feeling throughout the 
day, though. 

After the second incident, Grossman spoke to Jared before bed 
about the importance of being honest about his symptoms. “I told 
him that pretending to be sick is never OK, but especially now; if 
he pretends he is sick, his teacher and friends might think he has 
COVID, and that might scare them,” she says. She also explained 
that others might worry about catching COVID from him. 
Unfortunately, the grade two student wouldn't confess, says his 
mom. *He got defensive and insisted he didn't pretend" 

The third time, Jared complained he was winded and couldn't 
breathe during gym class. This time, Grossman opted to leave him 
at school after speaking with the school secretary, who said he 
seemed fine. The faking hasn't happened again. 

Grossman thinks that a general dislike of school academics—com- 
bined with a pattern of more screen time at home over the spring 
and summer (because: COVID)— prompted Jared to see if he could 
ditch class by pretending to be sick. She also believes the faking 
finally stopped when he settled into a school routine, and possibly 
because he realized his parents weren't falling for it anymore. 


Be empathetic during COVID 

Even if you're pretty sure you're being conned, experts advise 
letting your child stay home, if at all possible. That's a tough 
message for working parents to hear, but as the pandemic rages 


buds and rocks out to loud music, you may 
have a faker on your hands. 

Jessica Moran, a mom of two in Brantford, Ont., has used this 
detective technique to determine whether her son Martin, 10, is 
truly unwell. In the past, he's trotted out the tummy-ache excuse 
because Mom works from home and he's seen a day off as an 
opportunity to play video games. 

“He was smart enough to make the symptoms vague,” says 
Moran. She would observe Martin's behaviour at breakfast (Did 
he wince in pain with each bite or gobble it down?) and take his 
temperature. If everything checked out, she sent him off to school. 
“I told him that once he was there, if his symptoms escalated, he 
could talk to the office, who would contact me to come and get 
him. The office never called.” Still, she did sometimes question 
herself and her decision. 


Why kids fake it 

There are many reasons children pretend to be sick. Beyond 
conjuring an illness to get out of school or avoid sports practice, 
kids might fake it due to a situational factor such as a new baby 
in the home or a sibling who's sick (so they want to stay home, 
too). “Also, honestly, I think kids are just tired sometimes,” says 
Sarah Rosensweet, a Toronto-based parenting coach. "Five days a 
week, eight hours a day, 10 months a year. That's a lot of school. 
Sometimes kids miss their parents because they don't have enough 
time to connect.” In fact, Rosensweet is a big proponent of what 
she calls *home days" (sometimes called mental health days). Her 
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ensuring that her two sons have never (to her knowledge) faked 
a fever, cold or upset stomach. “I think setting the stage pre-pan- 
demic for sick days, their isolation and a lack of entertainment— 
no TV, no electronics—has worked and will help mitigate sick says 
into the future,” she says. “Knock on wood.” 

At the end of the day, we're all just getting through this pan- 
demic, and although a mental health day could be disruptive to 
your routine, it could really help your kid. “Always remind 
yourself that your child is doing the best they can,” says Rosensweet. 
"They're not giving you a hard time—they're having a hard time. 
They're not just trying to mess up your day. There's probably 
something going on, so try to be empathetic.” —LISA KADANE 
*Names have been changed 
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on, there's just too much at stake. Not to mention the optics of 
sending a child to school who's complaining about a sore throat 
or upset stomach—no one wants to be that parent. “In the time of 
COVID, it's best to be very cautious, just to be safe,” says Nieman. 
If you're 100 percent certain it's an act, though, it's still not 
necessarily best to call them out as lying. They're likely to double 
down. Instead, opt for a gentler version of tough love. “Focus less 
on whether or not they're telling the truth and more on the fact 
that they have to go to school," says Rosensweet. "Sometimes we 
have to do hard things even when we have a headache.” 
Another tactic that seems to stop faking in its tracks, say experts, 
is making sick days ridiculously boring: no treats, no screens, just 
rest. Kristen Halpen, a mom in Calgary, credits this strategy with 
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Now in more than 150 cities and towns across the country, 
the Rogers 5G network has more coverage 
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ADVICE- REAL LIFE 


Expert help, genius hacks + first-person stories 


WITH BABY BRIEF IF 
THE TEMPERATURE 
DROPS BELOW 94 


IN THE CARRIER 
Strap your baby into the 
carrier next to your body 

wearing a fleece one-piece, 
with a baby-wearing coat 
covering you both. Make 
sure baby’s face is totally 
uncovered (so no chunky 
scarves for you). 


IN THE STROLLER 
Put your baby in a snowsuit, 
ensuring that ears, hands 
and feet are well covered 
(they’re most at risk for frost- 
bite). Then, zip them into a 
stroller bunting bag or tuck a 
blanket over their body (not 
their face though). 
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IN THE CAR SEAT 
Bulky snowsuits aren't safe 
because the harness can’t 

be cinched tight enough. 
Instead, dress your baby in 
several thin layers, buckle 
them in and place blankets 
overtop, being careful not 
to cover their face. 











There are lots of wonderful things about 
having a baby in the winter months, 
but stressing about how to keep them 
warm on frigid days isn’t one of them. 
You'll become an expert in no time, 
but meanwhile, here are a few tips and 
reminders to get you started. 
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Behaviour ADVICE*REAL LIFE 


Parenting reboot 


Have things gone off the rails in your house during the pandemic? 
Us too. If youre done with living in COVID chaos, heres how to tame screen 
time marathons, snacking free-for-alls, daily tantrums and more. 


SCREEN TIME 

The problem: The TV has become the nanny. 

The reboot plan: Whether it’s because you need a reprieve to 
attend that Zoom work call or because 24/7 together time is a lot, 
it's only natural that your kids are spending more time in front 
of the TV or computer. Stacy Thomas, a clinical psychologist in 
Toronto, says parents should ditch the guilt and keep in mind that 
not all screen time is created equal. "If your child is connecting 
with friends on video games, this is how they can engage with 
their peers,” she says. Even if it’s many more hours than you would 
previously have allowed, it's a necessary evil so kids have some 
kind of regular social contact. 

Ifyou are looking to institute some kind of limits around screens, 
Cohen encourages parents to work with their children instead of 
laying down the parental law unilaterally. "I'm a big believer in 
talking to kids and coming up with a plan together around an 
agreed-upon amount of screen time,” she says. She suggests that 
parents and kids reach a happy medium that may mean more TV 
or video games than is recommended in normal times—and while 
that may not be ideal in your eyes, there are ways to mitigate it. 
For example, get involved in your kids' screen time, she says. "Take 
an interest, ask questions about the characters and let your kids 
teach you the game, which supports their leadership skills.” (Yes, 
this might mean you have to finally figure out how the heck to 
play Fortnite or why your kids keep saying “blue looks sus" when 
they're playing Among Us.) 

There are also plenty of games and shows that are more educa- 
tional in nature, which you might feel a bit better about, says 
Cohen. “Games like Prodigy and Boom Learning are ones that I 
have used and find to be engaging,” she says. And if you have a 
Minecraft fanatic at home, she recommends supplementing the 
game with free downloads from its education collection, with 
topics like astronaut training or a tour of the human body. 
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BEFORE COVID, FELIEN TORRES LYN'S SONS would be out 
the door first thing in the morning. The family once relied on a 
daily schedule of specialized school and therapy for Brandon, 10, 
and Jakob, 13, who both have autism, and the boys thrived on the 
comfort ofthat routine. Now, it's after 9 a.m. and the boysare playing 
video games or on the iPad—two of the only activities that seem to 
help them cope with the stress of, well, everything. More anxious 
and sad than they've ever been, the boys are really struggling. 

And they aren't the only ones feeling crushed by the realities of 
the pandemic. “I’ve been having on-and-off anxiety attacks,” says 
Torres Lyn, who lives in the Toronto area. Almost overnight, she 
and her husband have had to come up with a way of doing almost 
everything for their boys from home, despite no prior experience 
in special education or autism therapies. They're doing the best 
they can, but the disruption has wreaked havoc on their sleep, 
which only compounds the problems. 

While Torres Lyn's situation may be an especially challenging 
one, we've all had to deal with the fallout of school closures, limited 
in-person activities and less outside help. And for many of us, 
letting limits, structure and consistency slide has been the only 
way to cope. 

Kirstin Cohen, a registered social worker and child and family 
therapist based just outside Toronto, encourages parents to remem- 
ber that these are unprecedented times and it's OK if you've relaxed 
the rules. “I tell parents to be gracious with themselves,” she says. 
"This is uncharted territory for all of us, and we cannot show up 
perfectly for all the demands being made of us.” 

But if you've found yourself panic-googling “pandemic paren- 
ting help now please,” maybe it's time to create some new habits 
and routines. After all, despite the good news on the vaccine front, 
this thing isn't over yet. Whether your pain point is discipline, 
battles over screen time and snacks, or just getting your kids 
moving, read on for expert strategies for a 2021 parenting reset. 
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SNACKING 

The problem: Kids are eating their pandemic-related feelings. 
The reboot plan: More time at home means more time within 
grabbing distance of the pantry. Thomas explains that excessive 
snacking is often a result of boredom. With kids cut off from their 
regular routine, food becomes a way to distract themselves. To 
avoid power struggles over snacks, Thomas suggests a simple but 
effective solution: offering a finite daily amount of nibblies that 
the children can completely control. “Have a snack table and let 
kids help themselves every day,” she explains. “That way they 
don’t have to bother you. Put it out, have a spot for it and when 
it’s gone, it’s gone.” 

It’s also a good idea to teach your kids about the three kinds of 
hunger, says registered dietitian Cara Rosenbloom: stomach 
hunger (true hunger, where their bodies need food for energy), 
mouth hunger (their taste buds are asking for something delicious 
even if their body doesn’t need food for energy) and heart hunger 
(the need for treats to manage emotions like boredom or sadness). 
All three types are normal and can even be indulged, but it’s great 
for kids to be aware of the difference. 


DISCIPLINE 

The problem: You now live in tantrum city and your 

kid is the mayor. 

The reboot plan: Cohen counsels parents to take an honest inven- 
tory of their expectations for both themselves and their kids right 
now. Doing so often results in the realization of how many res- 
ponsibilities parents have on their plates and helps them readjust 
expectations all around. It helps them figure out which behaviours 
are most important to tackle, because perfection is not the goal 
here. “When trying to address an issue, instead of just imposing an 
arbitrary punishment like taking away screen time or access to 
devices (which might result in a new issue), ask yourself: What is 
the expectation I have of my child right now?” says Cohen. “What 
do I want my child to learn? Is this truly something I need to make 
into a thing right now?” 

If you've reached a boiling point where you're acting out of 
frustration or anger, ask for help if it’s available. “Sometimes you 
just have to tag in another adult in the home when you have reached 
your capacity,” says Cohen. Of course, if you’re a single parent, that’s 
not an option. In that case, she says, “Let the child know you're 
going to take a break fora moment to help calm your frustrated or 
angry feelings.” (As a bonus, this teaches kids how to do the same.) 
If your child is anxious or follows you, let them know how long 
you'll be gone for and reassure them you'll come back. Later that 
day or the next morning, it’s a good idea to acknowledge and apo- 
logize for your outburst—just as you’d hope your kid would. 
Obviously, this technique works only with kids who wouldn't be in 
danger if left alone for a few minutes. 

Thomas says including kids in conversations about expectations 
and consequences during a weekly family meeting can help kids 
buy in. “Invite children to contribute, so they’re not just passive 
recipients,” she says. “Each person in the family gets a turn: ‘How 
was this week for you? Is there anything that you want or need 
to make things better?’ We underestimate what children are 
capable of. This is how we build self-esteem and confidence.” 
—SAMANTHA KEMP JACKSON 


ADVICE+REAL LIFE Behaviour 


These are exceptionally weird 
times and it’s OK if you've 
relaxed the rules. But if things 
havereally gone off the rails, 
maybe it's time to create some 
new structure and habits. 





PHYSICAL ACTIVITY 

The problem: There's a permanent, kid-sized dent in the couch. 
The reboot plan: With many kids learning at home, there's no 
built-in recess to burn off energy. Even if your kids attend school 
in person, combine the restrictions on extracurricular activities, 
fewer team sports and the cold weather and it's no wonder many 
kids have gained weight or just feel sluggish. “Kids have to go 
outside every day, even if it's just a short walk. The daylight outside 
is essential for our mental health and our circadian rhythm,” says 
Thomas. "Just being in a natural environment is a calming expe- 
rience. Parents need it, too.” 

If you're experiencing your own struggles with getting active, 
now's the time to motivate each other by moving en famille. 
Movement-based video games, like Ring Fit Adventure, Just Dance 
and Arms, are an accessible way to start. You can also try adding 
a physical component to everyday tasks, suggests Cohen. "Add a 
challenge like who can do something the fastest, doing something 
on one leg, doing something standing up that would usually be 
done while sitting down, or tossing clothes in thelaundry hamper 
from a distance. It can be competitive or just for fun.” She also 
encourages parents to exercise with their child. “Getting to spend 
time with you will make them more likely to try something new,” 
she says. The Body Coach TV and Cosmic Kids Yoga on YouTube 
are good places to start. 
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Volunteer to become a mentor. 


Donate to enable life-changing relationships. 
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Try not to fixate on meeting 
the milestone timelines 
you see in books or online. 
A ], watch for signs 
kid is truly ready 
t stage. 
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Milestones ADVICE+REAL LIFE 


Ready or not 


Your kid gains a lot of skills in the first few years of life. 
Heres how to know when they re ready for the next one. 


able to sit up on their own with limited support (as they will have 
to in a high chair) and be able to lean forward. 

Look for manual dexterity, too. If they can pick up their soother 
and putitinto their mouth (or try to), for example, they're probably 
going to beable to deal with small pieces of cereal or a spoon. And 
if they're watching you eat with interest and excitement—and 
even reaching for your plate—then food is on their radar. 

Not every infant who shows interest in eating solids is physio- 
logically ready, though. For example, infants are born with a 
tongue-thrust reflex that helps them nurse and prevents them 
from choking. That reflex lessens over time but may still be a 
factor to consider when introducing solids. One way to see where 
your child is at with this reflex is to thin out a bit of baby cereal 
(use formula or breastmilk) and use a spoon to put a dab in your 
infant's mouth. If your baby's tongue pushes the food back out, 
they're still working on it, says Celestini. "If the reflex is present 
even after a few attempts, it might be best to wait a week or two 
before trying again,” she says. 


2. POTTY TRAINING 

Typical timeline: 78 months to four years old 

I started potty training my son when he was around two and a 
half, mostly because I thought he was at the age when I ought to 
do it—which, in retrospect, may not have been the best approach, 
according to the experts. 

Most kids become ready to start potty 
training anywhere between the ages of 18 
months and four years of age, says Smile. 
The majority of kids are ready when they 
are two or three, but its not unusual to 
need to wait until age four. "There is a lot 
of cultural variability in the timing of 
potty training," says Smile. 

The most important thing to remember 
is that you really shouldn't start the tran- 
sition out of diapers at a predetermined 
age that you have decided is appropriate. 
Theimpetus for training shouldn't be what 
you think your kid should be doing, or 
what heir peers are doing; rather, it should 
be based on their developmental readiness. 

Some indicators your kid is on the 
potty-training track: They can keep their 
diaper dry for at least two hours and are 
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TOILET TRAINING IS MY FAVOURITE game-changer mile- 
stone. I still get a thrill when I think about The Day the Diaper 
Genie Left the Building. This stage was one ofthe tougher (wetter 
and smellier) ones to get through, taking about six months longer 
than the three-day weekend I envisioned. But the end result was 
well worth it: no more diapers. 

Milestones are goalposts that mark your child's increasing 
independence, says Sharon Smile, a developmental paediatrician 
at Holland Bloorview Kids Rehabilitation Hospital in Toronto. 
Those benchmarks never stop coming. "You pass one goalpost 
and there's another and another,” says Smile. 

Its common to expect your kid to meet those goals when the 
parenting books tell you they should, and it's exciting, too, but 
don't gettoo caught up on timelines. "Kids are always in a state of 
development,” says Kathryn Keely, division chief of community 
paediatrics at The Children's Hospital of Eastern Ontario in Ottawa. 

Resist the urge to push your kid to meet milestones on a pre-set 
schedule. “A child feels the pressure and will balk at that activity,” 
says Keely. Instead, Keely tells parents to look for indications that 
a child is moving toward the next developmental stage rather than 
determine it's time they do it. 

Here are five milestones and the signs that suggest your little 
one may be ready to start tackling them. 


1. STARTING SOLIDS 

Typical timeline: Six months old 
Both the American Academy of Pediatrics 
andthe Canadian Paediatric Society recom- 
mend introducing solids to infants at around 
six months old, says Julia Celestini, a pae- 
diatric dietitian in Burlington, Ont. “It’s then 
that infants tend to be physiologically and 
developmentally ready for new foods, tex- 
tures and methods of feeding.” 

Giving baby a first taste of food can be 
an exciting and anxious moment—and 
it’s normal to want the experience to go 
perfectly as planned. But before you start, 
look for a handful of developmental signs 
that they’re truly ready. For example, 
babies need to have the neck strength to 
hold their heads up and move them from 
side to side, and to open their mouths 
when food is offered. They should also be 
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the extra Zs, that's a good indication that they're fine without the 
rest. If they're irritable or seem tired, they may not be getting 
enough sleep over the course of a day, says Smile. In those cases, 
consider how much sleep they are getting at night. When my son 
stopped napping during the day, I dialled back his bedtime because 
he seemed tired earlier. This is a common story among parents 
(and it can be pretty exciting to get your evenings back!). 


4. MOVING TO A TODDLER BED 

Typical timeline: Three years old and up 

Most kids will make the transition from a crib to a toddler bed 
around age three, says Lauren Heffernan, a paediatric sleep 
consultant based in Oakville, Ont. But there are exceptions. 

Vanessa Li*, a mother of one who lives in Hamilton, Ont., had 
to convert her two-year-old's crib into a bed when she started 
repeatedly crawling out at night. Li's daughter was tall for her age, 
too—another factor that influenced the switch. 

If your kid is climbing out of the crib or getting too large for it, 
it's time to move. Heffernan often tells parents to put the mattress 
flat on the floor (or on the lowest setting) first. 

When immediate safety isn't a factor, you can gauge your child's 
readiness by talking to them about it. Li got her daughter excited 
by letting her choose her own blankets and sheets. 

And although you might be tempted to switch a kid out to make 
room for a new baby, that may not be the best idea, cautions 
Heffernan. "I really never recommend making big transitions like 
this around the arrival of a new sibling. It might result in less sleep 
for the parents (if the child was happy and comfortable in their 
crib), and then they will get even less sleep when baby comes.” 

Heffernan tells parents to think of the transition from crib to 
bed as a process. It's entirely normal for a kid to leave the bed 
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able to tell you that they have to go (or are going) to the bathroom. 
If they complain when their diaper is wet—or pull it off because 
they don’t like the way it feels—that’s a solid sign they've developed 
good awareness of wet versus dry. If they can pull their pants up 
and down and sit unsupported on the potty, they’ve got the neces- 
sary training prerequisites, too. 

Don't get hooked on one form of training if it’s not working for 
your child, says Keely: “If there was only one that worked, there 
would only be one program.” And don’t be alarmed if it takes 
longer to master going Number Two. That's pretty typical. If your 
kid's poop tends to be on the hard side, consider a diet adjustment 
as you embark on toilet training. "It's helpful if the stools are soft 
so that bowel movements are not painful, because kids may be 
reluctant to go to the toilet and sit if they think it might hurt more,” 
says Keely. 


3. DROPPING THE NAP 

Typical timeline: Two to four years old 

When my son was around three years old, he decided he was done 
with his afternoon nap. My attempts to tire him only tired me out, 
so I gave up putting him down after lunch. 

Sleep is one of those tricky issues because there’s so much variance 
over a child’s life (and from kid to kid), says Smile. But generally 
speaking, kids stop napping before school starts, between three and 
five years old. 

Exactly how a kid loses the nap is variable. My son just stopped 
falling asleep and audibly protested napping. Some parents may 
phase the nap out as part of prep for kindergarten, subbing in 
quiet time or restful periods instead. 

Regardless of how it goes down—on their own steam or as part 
of a plan for school—if your toddler is alert and active without 
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own. You can also try to determine if your 
little one has the verbal skills to tell an adult 


If your child is 
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repeatedly or call for you more often during 
this time. Parents can mitigate anxieties by 


encouraging kids to play in their new space. alert and active all that they're upset or distressed; this suggests 
It doesn't hurt to lie down with your child o e they've got the skills that make a drop-off 
for a bit either. day without their playdate more success than disaster. 

Li and her husband dealt with the change afternoon nap, that’s If they’re asking you to arrange a playdate 
by letting their daughter go back and forth : ٩ for them at their friend's house (rather than 
between her bed and theirs until she stopped one good sign they re at yours), that’s an indication they’re game 
chovsingtosleepindependently'sometimes  T@AAy to drop it. Then, 727 se notjustabout howa kid feels 
shell call for me,” says Li, “but I just doa you Can dial back It’s important parents feel comfortable with 
check-in now.” " the environment as well, she says. 

bedtime because 


Kids usually start to acquire these develop- 
mental skills between the ages of three and 
four. But that doesn't mean all kids this age 
will be ready to go solo. Try never to force a 
child on a playdate, and understand that even kids who are content 
to go to their grandma's house on their own may not be happy to be 
dropped off at a schoolmate's house. 

Regardless, it's important to prepare them for the experience. 
"It's natural for a kid to become upset if they're being left in a 
strange environment by a parent, the person they feel most com- 
fortable around.” In these cases, Smile advocates some advance 
planning. "Do a drive-by ofthe place; tell a story about what they'll 
do. We have to prepare our kids to be ready for things that are new? 

Milestones are the highlight reel of parenting. But they don't 
happen on a set schedule. Best not to rush the end of diapers or 
apply rigid ideas about when and how development happens. 
Instead, look for the smaller but no less significant signs that your 
child is growing and changing right in front of you. In their own 
small way, they're can't-miss occasions, too. CFLANNERY DEAN 
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they'll be tired earlier. 


Typical timeline: Four to six years old 
Sharon MacDonell*,a Toronto-based mother 
of twin boys, used kindergarten as the developmental measure- 
ment for when it would be fine to drop them off at a friend’s 
house for a playdate. “I felt like if they could be in school all day 
without me, they would be OK on a short playdate without me, 
too,” she says. 

She remembers feeling a slight thrill as she dropped them off, 
because it meant she didn’t have to stick around and engage in 
small talk with parents she wasn’t close friends with. She didn’t 
leave the kids with strangers, though—these were parents of 
classmates whom she had met before. 

While there’s no set age at which a drop-off playdate is ideal, there 
are some developmental skills to look for that suggest your kid is 
going to be fine with it. If your child is playing with another child 
interactively—rather than still choosing parallel play or simply 
observing other kids playing—that’s a clue they'll be good on their 
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When you're designing 
a nursery, it's fun to 
focus on the aesthetics, 
scanning Instagram 
and Pinterest for just 
the right paint colours, 
decals and bedding. 
You've probably 

seen cribs draped 

with blankets and 
coordinating bumper 
sets, styled with cute 
stuffies and pillows. 
But did you know that 
that's not, actually, 
what a safe sleep space 
should look like? You'll 
also want to consider 
practical, decidedly 
less-cute items like 
blackout blinds. We 
can't guarantee that 
the following tips will 
miraculously get your 
baby to sleep through 
the night—there's a 
huge age range for 
that—but here's how to 
make sure your baby's 
bedroom is an ideal 
sleep environment. 
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1. 

Before babies reach six months old, 
they should sleep in the same room as 
their parents, but not in the same bed 
(that's called co-sleeping or bed-sha- 
ring). No matter how old your baby is, 
make sure they're sleeping in a crib or 
flat bassinet, notin a swing or car seat 
(which can lead to asphyxiation) or a 
playpen (which is not supposed to be 
used for unsupervised sleep). For the 
first year, there should be nothing in 
the crib but baby; that means no pil- 
lows, toys, blankets or crib bumpers 
(even the mesh kind). 


~ : 2 
"e While a night light might seem like a 
TIP NAM 
— classic decor item in a baby’s room, 
If your baby or toddler babies aren't afraid of the dark—and 
has mastered removing sleep experts say night lights, projectors 


their own sleep sack, 
try putting it on backwards. 
Or opt for the zip-up kind 
instead of those with 
shoulder snaps. 


and crib aquariums can interfere with 
sleep. “I don’t recommend night lights 
for younger babies, but some presch- 
oolers do get very afraid of the dark,” 
says Wendy Hall, a sleep specialist and 
professor emerita at University of 
British Columbia’s School of Nursing. 
If you do use a night light, she says, tuck 
it behind something so it offers a soft 
glow and is less distracting. 


3. 

Since blankets aren’t safe for sleeping 
babies, the American Academy of Pedia- 
trics suggests dressing your baby for bed 
the same way you would dress yourself 
for bed, plus one additional layer. Consi- 
der a swaddle or a sleep sack. Swaddling 
may help younger babies calm down, 
===  butit needs to be done properly to be 
safe. (See page 43 for specifics.) 

Sleep sacks are a safe outer layer that 
mimics a blanket. They come in a variety 
of warmths, often measured in togs—0.5 
togs is lightweight for summer, 1 tog is 
in the middle, and 2.5 togs is for winter. 
Make sure the sleep sack is the right 
size so it can’t work its way up over your 
baby's head. 


4. 

While you don't need a baby monitor 
for safety reasons, some parents feel it 
can help with creating good sleep habits. 
If you have one with a video monitor, 
you can check the screen instead of 
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entering their room after every move- 
ment and teeny yelp, and, ideally, 
watch your baby swiftly and safely re- 
settle on their own without you worrying 
or intervening. You may also be able to 
see if they lost their binky, for example, 
or got a leg stuck in the crib bars. Look 
for a monitor that accurately tracks the 
room temperature—maintaining a cool, 
comfortable temp around 21C helps 
your baby sleep better, since our core 
temperature naturally drops at night. 
A cooler room temperature can also 
help prevent sudden infant death 
syndrome, better known as SIDS. 


5. 

Its important that babies sleep in a dark 
space—darkness triggers your child’s 
melatonin hormone, which is released 
every night and helps them feel sleepy. 
While some babies are fine in a room 
that’s just darkened with regular blinds 
or curtains, many sleep consultants 
recommend blackout blinds to com- 
pletely darken the space, especially for 
naps and in the summer months, when 
it’s light out for several hours past a 
typical baby bedtime. In the mornings, 
the blinds help prevent early wake-ups 
triggered by the room getting brighter. 


6. 

Wake your child at the same time every 
day, and keep bedtimes consistent, too. 
While newborns go to bed notoriously 
late, an older baby’s ideal bedtime is 
probably earlier than you think. Janey 
Reilly, the CEO of WeeSleep, suggests 
no later than 7 p.m. for babies age four 
months to two years, while other consul- 
tants say 7:30 p.m. is the sweet spot for 
most kids. For older babies and toddlers, 
a Gro-Clock or OK to Wake Clock can 
be helpful—they can be set to change 
colours at your desired wake-up time, 
providing a concrete signal to kids that 
it's morning. 


7. 

Years ago, parents were advised to not 
use pacifiers because of the potential 
for “nipple confusion” affecting breast- 
feeding, but more recent evidence 
suggests nipple confusion due to paci- 
fier use isa myth. And nowadays, both 
the American Academy of Pediatrics 
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and the Canadian Paediatric Society 
actually recommend using pacifiers 
to reduce the risk of SIDS. But some 
sleep consultants, like Reilly, say you’re 
setting yourself up for replacing that 
pacifier all night long if your baby is 
not old enough to put it back in their 
mouth themselves. (Some parents use 
the glow-in-the-dark kind or scatter a 
bunch in the crib.) Bottom line: A 
pacifier is optional. 


8. 


Toys like crib aquariums and light-up 
ceiling projectors are entertaining for 
babies, but they shouldn't be used at 
bedtime, says Reilly. "Ihey're very sti- 
mulating—we want the baby to unders- 
tand that the crib is for sleep and not 
for play,” she says. Securely installed 
mobiles are fine—just make sure they 
don't have small parts, which could 
come off and become a choking hazard, 
and to lower the crib mattress when 
your baby starts to be able to sit up and 
grab for the mobile. 


9. 
If your baby is three months or older, 
start a regular 15- to 30-minute (max!) 
routine that you can do every night and 
replicate from anywhere for months 
and years to come—even as your baby 
grows into a toddler. A sample routine 
TIP might be brushing teeth, changing into 
— pyjamas, dimming the lights, reading 
Try to keep evenings a few books, putting on the sleep sack, 
221171 CHE! GEM Jes placing your child in the crib and then 
Jes eie nus sls singing a soothing lullaby. (Starting 
from lots of silly . . 2 

N SOL ODI with a bath can help, since it S usually 
MN a nice calming activity.) While nursing 
or cuddling in the rocking chair is a 
lovely way to provide comfort before 
bedtime, after babies are about six mon- 
ths old, most experts don't recommend 
nursing or rocking them fully to sleep 
and then attempting to transfer them 
to the crib, because they'll learn to asso- 
ciate rocking, nursing or a bottle with 
falling asleep, and when they wake up 
again (and again) in the night, they'll 
need to be fed or rocked back to sleep 
each time. Instead, finish any feedings 
before the bedtime routine starts, and 
try to end your routine by placing them 

in the crib awake. 


T 
: 
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A 2012 study published in the Journal 
of Theoretical Biology, for example, found 
that when adults slept with pink noise, 
their brainwaves changed and they spent 
more time in deep sleep. Another found 
that using pink noise during sleep helped 
boost adults’ memory. Hall points out 
important caveats, though: These are 
smaller studies, and they look at adults, 
not kids. They also compare pink noise 
to silence, not to white noise. 

No matter what kind of noise you 
choose, if any, there's the risk of hearing 
damage if it's too loud. A study from 
researchers at Toronto's Hospital for 
Sick Children found that many white 
noise machines go up to unsafe levels, 
with some maxing out at 85 decibels— 
that's as loud as a hair dryer. Having the 
machine on that loud puts babies at risk 
for hearing loss over time. The resear- 
chers recommend parents put the 
machine as far away from baby's bed as 
possible and to keep the volume low— 
ideally to 50 decibels (about as loud as 
aregular conversation). And pink noise 
is likely safer, says Hall. “It’s at the 
lower-frequency end of the spectrum, 
and because the human ear is less sen- 
sitive to low-frequency sounds than it 
is to high-frequency sounds, it has less 
potential to harm your hearing.” 

The SickKids researchers also recom- 
mend setting the white noise machine 
to shut off after the baby falls asleep, 
though Hall says that's not reasonable, 
since babies who fall asleep with noise 
will need to hear the sound throughout 
the night as well. “Your child's going to 
wake up looking for that sound if it isn't 
there,” she explains. 

When you turn on white or pink noise 
at bedtime, babies form form a sleep 
association with it—in other words, 
they'll always need it to fall asleep. That's 
not necessarily a bad thing, says 
Stremler, because it's very common for 
babies to form a sleep association with 
something that happens before bedtime. 
"There are lots of things kids can asso- 
ciate with sleep: being rocked, breast- 
feeding, twirling Mom's hair,” she says. 
White and pink noise, which don't 
require much from the parents, isn't so 
bad in comparison. —VANESSA MILNE 


nurse, sleep researcher and associate 
professor at the University of Toronto. 
“White noise can help to mimic that.” 

One small study published in the BMJ 
(formerly known as the British Medical 
Journal) found that newborns who fall 
asleep in rooms with white noise are 
more likely to fall asleep within five 
minutes and that they sleep longer 
stretches while it’s on. 

Not all babies will need that noise as 
they grow into toddlers—it seems to 
depend on the child’s temperament, 
says Wendy Hall, a sleep specialist and 
professor emerita in UBC’s School of 
Nursing. “You could put some kids to 
sleep in the middle of a loud dinner 
party and they’d sleep,” she says. “But 
often the families I work with will tell 
me they have a child that is an incre- 
dibly light sleeper, and they will wake 
up when there’s any noise around them, 
even if they’re sound asleep.” 

If you live in a smaller space or a 
noisier neighbourhood, white noise 
can help mask the sudden bursts of 
sounds that wake kids up, like loud 
traffic or a sibling yelling. 


Is “pink noise” better than white? 
White noise includes the whole spec- 
trum of sound—from very low noises 
to very high ones. The whirr of a fan or 
static from a radio set between stations 
are both examples of white noise. Pink 
noise includes fewer of the high fre- 
quencies and is common in nature— 
wind, rain or a heartbeat are all pink 
noise. But it’s important to look for 
sounds that are consistent, like rainfall, 
rather than recordings that contain 
bursts of noise, like periodically 
whooshing ocean waves, whale sounds 
or crickets chirping, which might startle 
a baby awake. 

Some people find it difficult to sleep 
when listening to the hiss of white noise 
and prefer instead the more neutral 
sound of pink noise. There is quite a bit 
of evidence to suggest pink noise can 
be beneficial. “Studies report that people 
fall asleep faster and move into deeper, 
non-REM sleep more quickly and for 
longer if they’re exposed to pink noise,” 
says Hall. 
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Sound machine 

Is white noise safe? 

And what the heck 
is pink noise? 


EVER SINCE we sleep-trained our first 
baby, I’ve been a white noise advocate— 
even packing our white noise machines 
for both kids when we fly across the 
country to visit family, and making an 
emergency last-minute run to Walmart 
to replace one that broke on the trip. I’m 
now considering upgrading to a ma- 
chine that includes what's called pink 
noise after learning that studies suggest 
this more natural sound range might 
help kids sleep better. 

At the same time, other parents—and 
my in-laws—swear that their kids became 
good sleepers because the family never 
restricted noise around them and the 
babies learned to sleep through anything. 

So who's right? Here's what you need 
to know. 


The benefits of white noise 
Although it's counterintuitive, most 
newborns sleep better with noisein the 
background than they do in silence. 
"The infant has spent those many 
months in the womb, and they would 
have heard a sort of shushing, swishing 
sound inside,” says Robyn Stremler, a 
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Crush your goals this 
year. Get inspired with 
Today's Shopping Choice. 
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Bye-bye, minivan 

Minivans are a dying breed: More than a dozen models have been 
discontinued since 2005. In Canada, minivan sales make up about 
three percent of all vehicles sold annually. Comparatively, SUV sales 
in Canada have nearly doubled over the last decade and, for each 
of the last five years, Canadians have bought twice as many SUVS 
compared with regular cars according to Statistics Canada data. 
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IF YOU'RE WONDERING HOW MUCH 
YOULL SPEND ON GAS EACH YEAR IN YOUR 
NEW VEHICLE (OR MAYBE YOU'D LIKE TO 
OPT FOR THE MOST FUEL-EFFICIENT MODEL), 
PLUG THE NAMES ON YOUR SHORT LIST INTO 
THIS FUEL-EFFICIENCY CALCULATOR FROM 
NATURAL RESOURCES CANADA. 


fcr-ccc.nrcan-rncan.gc.ca 


Camera cues 

You don't have eyes in the back of your head, but the back of 
your new car does (sort of). All new vehicles sold in Canada 
after May 1, 2018, must come with a back-up camera. Transport 
Canada enacted the rule to help prevent child deaths. (Between 
2004 and 2009, 27 deaths and 1,500 injuries occurred during 
back-up manoeuvres—most involved young children.) 
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How to buy 
afamily car 


A car is one of the most expensive 
big-ticket items most of us will ever 

buy. A daunting task at any life stage, 

it can feel particularly tricky during early 
parenthood when the priorities of your 
pre-kid life are being relegated to the 
Dack seat. Instead of looks, horsepower 
and sound systems, the focus of a car 
search shifts to safety, family functionality 
and, of course, budget. What you need 
most in this season of life is something 

to shuttle everyone safely and sanely 
(and maybe also permission to splurge 
on the in-car vacuum feature to erase the 
aftermath of backseat Goldfish feasts). 
Heres how to get started on your nunt. 








1. VEHI IZE 

Start by figuring out what size vehicle you need. SUVs (sport 
utility vehicles) are the most popular type of vehicle for families 
because of their versatility and higher ground clearance (you sit 
higher up off the road than in a traditional car). These come in 
an increasing array of shapes and sizes, from *mini" SUVs with 
just four seats to large, eight-passenger haulers. 

"You want to buy something that's going to fit the family that 
you expect to have down the road,” says Katherine Hutka, a child 
passenger safety expert with the IWK Health Centre in Halifax. 
“You have to think, ‘Will this vehicle suit my family as my child- 
ren get bigger and move into different car seats and booster seats? 
And when they're big, giant teens?" 


2. 

SUVs are beloved for their extra seating, but not all are created 
equal when it comes to car seat capacity, meaning you'd best 
consider how many buckets and boosters you'll need to strap in 
ata time before you get serious about shopping. 

"Most families believe any SUV will fit three car seats across. 
But most of them don't," Hutka says. 

While every new vehicle made after September 2002 comes 
equipped with child safety seat anchors (known as Latch systems), 
not every seat in the vehicle has to have them. It is important to 
check how many seats have anchors before you buy a car. If you 
are considering a vehicle with a third row (read: a great spot to 
stash smaller kiddos who won't complain about legroom), remem- 
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Purchasing pains 

If you're feeling a little meh about car shopping, you aren't alone. 
More than half of car shoppers who responded to a recent survey 
said they feel anxious or uncomfortable at car dealerships. Among 
Gen X respondents, 24 percent said they'd rather have a root canal 
than negotiate a car deal. And nearly half of the female respon- 
dents said they felt tricked into buying features they didn't need. 
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sight). These aren’t sexy features that most automakers promote, 
but ask your salesperson for a demo and you might be pleasantly 
surprised. “As parents, we’re always looking for places to stash 
books, toys, tablets, headphones, stuff there never seems to be 
enough places to stash,” Newman says. 


5. SAFETY SYSTEMS 

Safety technology has been turbocharged over the last couple of 
years, Meaning it is a great time to buy a new car, Newman says. 
Back-up cameras, parking sensors and blind-spot warning devices 
are just a few examples of the technology that makes driving expo- 
nentially safer. While back-up cameras are now standard, most other 
safety tech is not. But there are some features worth springing for if 
you can. Automatic emergency braking detects the speed of the car 
in front of you and will automatically slow or stop your vehicle if 
necessary to avoid a crash. Adaptive cruise control will adjust your 
speed (faster or slower in heavy traffic) once cruise is set, with the 
aim of reducing fatigue on long drives. Blind-spot warning, one of 
Newmans faves, notifies the driver via a blinking light on the side 
mirror that a car is passing through the driver's blind spot. "That's 
something I'm certainly willing to pay for,’ Newman says. 


6. ENTERTAINMENT TECH 

If you haven't purchased a car in a while, the volume of enter- 
tainment options may seem overwhelming. Integrated seat-back 
tablets, DVD players, custom headphones and the ability to trans- 
form your car into a mobileWiFi hotspot are examples of features 
that carmakers offer as upgrades, often in bundled packages. Some 
family-friendly vehicles offer on-board vacuum cleaners, wireless 
phone charging pads, sound systems that respond to hand signals 
made in the air and even parking assistance programmed to 
parallel park your vehicle while you rest your hands in your lap. 
The most practical things to look for, though, are whether the car 
has enough USB charging ports (aim for four or more) and comes 
standard with Apple CarPlay or Android Auto (both are systems 
that enable hands-free calls, texting and music playing to cut 
down on distracted driving). —JESSICA LEEDER 





Electric vehicles, or EVs, aren't the easiest on the 
wallet, but if going green is high on your priority 
list, you'll want to check them out. The first step is 
mastering the category's alphabet soup. The most 
common EVs you'll encounter are hybrid electric 
vehicles (HEVs), which use a combo of battery 
power and gas to reduce emissions. Plug-in hybrid 
electric vehicles (PHEVs) use that same combo, 
but their batteries can be recharged by plugging in 
to an external energy source. When battery power 
runs out, the gas engine takes over. Battery 
electric vehicles (BEVs) don't have fuel tanks at all. 
They rely solely on batteries that can be juiced up 
at public or in-home charging stations. 





ber that children in forward-facing car seats can ride safely (and 
legally) in those smaller rear seats only if they have tether anchors 
found on the back of the seat, under the seat, on the floor, on 
the ceiling or in another location. Many vehicles do not have 
this feature, Hutka says, so be sure to check the owner's manual 
before you buy. 


3. INTERIOR 

Cloth-covered seats are standard in most vehicles and they're 
gentler on the budget. But upgrading to a sleeker (and wipeable) 
material is something to consider if you plan to hold on to your 
vehicle for a while. "It's easier cleanup with kids if you have leather 
or pleather,” says Jenni Newman, a certified car seat technician 
and editor-in-chief of Chicago-based Cars.com, a website providing 
helpful resources for buying a car. “I know it can be expensive, 
but it could save you in the long run if you're not living with 
mystery stains and smells.” 


4. CARGO 

When it comes to maximizing storage space, carmakers are nea- 
ring peak creativity. Many new cars offer rear and third-row seats 
that fold into multiple configurations, including flat into the 
trunk, to accommodate cargo. Some fold with the push of a button; 
others require an upper body workout to manoeuvre (and can't 
be easily collapsed without removing a car seat) so it's worth 
testing different options to see what works for your family. It may 
not hurt to bring your stroller or car seat along to a test drive to 
try out the fit. In some models, you can find inventive storage 
nooks that have been carved out for passengers' gear (such as 
under-floor plastic storage bins for muddy soccer cleats and 
under-seat cubbies for laptops or anything else best left out of 
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Although sports may look different this year, Rogers is committed to investing in community 


programs across Canada to make sure nobody gets left on the bench. 


The Team Rogers Community Draft is helping more kids get back to the games they love, 
when and where it's safe to do so. And so far, we've helped over 1,000 kids in our first draft 
class with $150 towards league registration fees, access to pro athlete mentors, and more! 


The second draft class is open. 
Register your kids at 


2" Draft closes Feb. 12, 2021. Open to legal residents of Canada who are the parent or legal guardian of a child between 5-17 years of age 
currently registered in a hockey organization. Odds of winning depend on the number of entries in each region: British Columbia 130 prizes, 
Alberta 120 prizes, Prairies 50 prizes, Ontario 400 prizes, Quebec 200 prizes, Atlantic 100 prizes. The correct answer to a mathematical 
skill-testing question is required. No purchase necessary. 
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Cut short 
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| thought wed get a sweet ‘first haircut memory for the baby book, 
but our trip to the salon was derailed by systemic racism. 


The truth is that whiteness is the default—these are the ramifi- 
cations of centuries of anti-Black racism. Whiteness is more valued 
and catered to, and physiognomic proximity to whiteness has 
historically been sought and prized. This means that, in terms of 
beauty standards, physical features that are closer to Caucasian 
features (from skin tone to bone structure to hair texture) are seen 
as more desirable. Skin bleaching, cosmetic blepharoplasty (eyelid 
surgery) and chemical hair straightening are all examples of this 
pressure to keep up with Eurocentric beauty standards. To see 
evidence of this, watch pretty much any TV commercial. Blackness 
has been under-represented and underserved across every stratum 
of society, from cartoons and commercials to law schools, medical 
schools and cosmetology schools. 

The beauty industry at large has a sordid 
history of excluding representations of 


ABOUT A MONTH AGO, we took our two sons to get haircuts. It 
was two-year-old Léo's first time getting a professional cut, so we 
took him to the Montreal salon where his big brother, Gabriel, has 
had most of his haircuts. Gabriel, who's eight, was up first, and like 
always, his fresh cut made him look more mature than the baby- 
faced boy I picture in my mind. Nonetheless, we were happy with 
the results. Léo was up next. But what was supposed to be a fun, 
photo-worthy milestone turned into something... different. 

As I waited with Gabriel outside the salon (due to COVID rules), 
my partner texted me from inside: "Ihe stylist says he doesn't have 
the tools, so he's not comfortable?" I went back in and saw that Léo 
did get a haircut, just a very sloppy one. In fact, it looked like the 
stylist had given up halfway through the job. He awkwardly tried 
to explain that it wasn't his fault and that 
cutting "that kind of hair" is not taught in 


MM e ————— s beati 
Inodded my head andsid OK, but I could became an Some models simply do so unasked, monie 
روسمس سوه له‎ 81000010186 o wi knowhow to work with deir hai 
just a haircut. It isn’t that big of a deal. Léo is othering that he'll Hair discrimination has been so pervasive 
پټ‎ aoda probably experience the second sate (ater California to legally 
probably wonder why hisbigbrothercoula  fOrtherestofhislife —, ofrata or Atotextured hair 
get his hair cut but he couldn't. He wouldn't as a person of colour. Here in Canada, stylists are also calling for 


change. From Nova Scotia to Ontario, petitions 

to include specific training for Afro-textured 
hair have popped up, calling on beauty schools to create a more 
inclusive curriculum. As it stands, too many beauty students are 
graduating ill-equipped to cater to a diverse clientele that better 
reflects the Canadian population. 

Yes, I know—not everything is about race. But in some ways, 
everything is. Privilege and access are accorded based on where 
you stand in proximity to whiteness, whether we're talking about 
access to education, to healthcare, to even a simple service such as 
a haircut for a two-year-old boy. Hair discrimination continues to 
reinforce the idea that Afro-textured hair is “other,” or more difficult. 
And all this sends the message that Black beauty is not of value. 

There should be no reason why two brothers, or two friends, aren't 
able to get a haircut at the same salon and both leave feeling like 
they received equal care and attention. Thankfully, my toddler 
wasn't old enough to understand the rejection of being told, "We 
don't do your kind of hair here.” But having heard those words 
myself as a teenager, I can only hope that he will inherit a world 
where whiteness is nolonger the default and Black hair is celebrated 
for the crown that it is. CALICIA LUE 


understand (yet) how his first haircut became 
an introduction to the othering that he'll 
probably experience for the rest of his life as a person of colour. 

My sons are biracial. Like any other pair of brothers, they have 
striking similarities as well as differences. Perhaps the most obvious 
difference in physical appearance is their hair textures. Gabriel has 
almost jet-black, shiny, bouncy waves when his hair is long, and 
it's almost pin-straight when it's short. Léo has cute, tightly coiled, 
dark brown curls that we had let grow untouched since he was 
born—it was almost an Afro. This difference in their hair textures 
was not something I had given much thought to as we took them 
to the salon that day. Am I really supposed to worry about whether 
my child has the *right" hair texture for a haircut? 

It wasn't the stylist's fault—he didn't learn how to care for Afro- 
textured hair in school. His ease and expertise with one brother's 
hair versus his apprehension with the other was, rather, a symptom 
ofthe much larger issue of racial disparity and a direct consequence 
of society's relegation of Blackness to second-tier. Caring for and 
catering to Afro-textured hair is an afterthought, if a consideration 
at all, in beauty school curricula across the country, and then this 
exclusion trickles down to salons like the onein our neighbourhood. 
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Two-year-old Léo and 
eight-year-old Gabriel, 
photographed at home in 
Montreal. The family 
welcomed a third boy, 
baby Phoenix, in late 
November. 
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He/she/they 


An age-by-age guide to talking to kids about gender. 


were different like that,” says Ware. “But they were scared, you 
know? They weren't free. They didn't feel like they could ever be 
free, because of people’s judgments. 

There’s extensive research showing that children who have the 
freedom to interact with many kinds of toys, clothes and activities 
have better emotional balance and do better in school. And yet 
stores with gendered clothing sections and pink and blue toy aisles 
immediately show that there’s still work to be done in this area. 
Protecting children from sexism and gender policing can feel like 
a full-time job before we even start discussing the idea of trans or 
nonbinary people. So how (and when) to begin? 


Ages 0-3 
“All children’s play is communication, and the toys we provide to 
children are vocabularies,” says Helen Hargreaves, a Toronto-based 
child and family therapist with a master’s degree in social work. 
Hargreaves explains that baby dolls are a vocabulary of nurturing, 
superheroes and action figures are a vocabulary of power, train 
sets are a vocabulary of problem-solving and so on. Giving child- 
ren many options allows them to explore and share their interests 
and feelings, so offering a wide range of toys at this age is ideal. 
Hargreaves also notes that, at this age, children role-play and 
play pretend in a variety of genders, occupations and even species 
(as anyone whose child has ever declared themselves a kitty will 
recognize). Asking kids who announce that 
they are now a dog/astronaut/boy, “What 


THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOLIS A MIX of new experiences for 
most kids, but Phoenix Washington"s introduction to kindergarten 
in suburban Massachusetts left them with an all-too-familiar feel- 
ing: the feeling of not belonging. From being asked to sit boy/girl/ 
boy/girl on the carpet to gendered washroom choices, Washington 
(now 12) felt “just really tired of having to explain that I’m nonbi- 
nary, over and over again, and then explain what that means, and 
that yes, it's definitely a real thing.” Phoenix’s mother, Chantal", 
had sent an email to the school ahead of her child's first day, but 
no one from school followed up—leaving her five-year-old with a 
lot of work to do. 

Today, there are considerably more resources for families with 
children—even as young as Phoenix was—who express a clear, 
strong sense of their gender in a way that's not a typical pairing 
with their assigned sex at birth. As conversations about gender 
improve and evolve, young people are more aware of the gender 
binary (and their relationship to it) than children were a decade 
ago. However, Ruth Koleszar-Green (Haudenosaunee Confederacy, 
Mohawk Nation, Turtle Clan), an associate professor in the School 
of Social Work at York University and student of Cree and Mi'kmaq 
Two-Spirit elder Blu Waters, reminds us that before colonization, 
children had the right to choose and express their gender and this 
was common and accepted. 

"It used to be that when you went to a new place, you would 
look for the Two-Spirit people there;" says 
Koleszar-Green. "It was a sign of a healthy 


community if some people held that role, There's no downside does that mean to you?" is encouraging 
and those individuals were valued and res- : (rather than saying, "That's silly”), and it 
pected.” Koleszar-Green goes on to note that to trusting that your helps children feel safe telling you about 
hile chil h i 1 : their feeli d identity. 

Mihama  chilunderstands tem y aen 
to express a trans or gender-independent their own gender, teach their children about body parts. When 
identity, they are more likely to develop doing so, you should include genitals along 
personal resilience and confidence around regardless of whether with shoulders, knees and toes. As well, a 
ne 6 Miri 
lives in Gravenhurst, Ont. and has both a assigned sex at birth, and vagina,” sets a standard early that genitals 
trans child and a young trans grandchild, وو‎ 2 are not the beginning and end of gender iden- 
this is great news, since he’s seen firsthand SO don t ignore tity. This also leaves room for the inclusion of 
how difficult it can be for people who break Or minimize their intersex children, who make up roughly 1.7 
from the gender norm. “When I was in the 1 precent of people, and the opportunity for 
service, you always knew a few fellows who assertions. more conversation later. 
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trans—tells a story of their four-year-old trans daughter saying, 
“I want a new dress—something pink and sparkly and really girly,” 
and their cisgender daughter, who was six years old at the time, 
saying, “Pink can be for anyone, not just for girls.” 


Ages 7-10 
In this age group, kids can understand more nuance in concepts 
and are more interested in discussing them. Talk to them about 
sexism and underline the fact that while sexism is often a perso- 
nal prejudice, it is also a system embedded in society that devalues 
women and girls. For example, strength tests used by firefighters 
value the kind of strength men typically have (lifting the heaviest 
thing one time) over the kind of strength that women typically 
have (lifting something lighter but doing it a hundred times), 
which is why it’s harder for women to become firefighters. This 
is also a good age to discuss how contextual (and subject-to-change) 
gender rules and roles have been over time; for example, archaeo- 
logical evidence shows that makeup was used by all genders when 
it was invented in roughly 4000 BCE, and pink was considered a 
masculine colour until the 1940s. 
Washington, in discussing how family and friends have res- 
ponded to Phoenix’s gender identity, says 
that she feels people accepted her nonbinary 
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Three is also not too young for a child to have a clear sense of 
their gender identity. Research shows that while some children 
don’t feel firm in their gender identity until adolescence or even 
later, many children at this age can confidently assert themselves 
as a girl, a boy or neither of those. There’s no downside to trusting 
that your child understands their own gender, regardless of whether 
it matches their assigned sex at birth, so don’t ignore or minimize 
their assertions. Instead, stay curious, keep asking questions about 
what that means for them—would they like to try different clothes, 
hairstyle or toys?—and keep checking in. 


Ages 4-6 

In this age group, children are learning the “rules” of the world. 
As well, their thinking can be quite rigid and binary, which can 
lead them to take the things they observe and enforce them as 
common rules. For example, they may assert that "girls havelong 
hair and boys have short hair,” based on what they see in the media 
they consume, even if they have an immediate family member 
who doesn't conform to that “rule.” 

Media literacy can be a useful tool in interrupting these thoughts. 
Hargreaves recommends watching shows and reading books along 
with your children and taking many oppor- 
tunities to ask, "Why do you think someone 


made the story this way?" This reinforces to Overall, ad consistent child's gender identity and expression more 
children that what they see in a book or on o because Phoenix was assigned female at 
TV isn't necessarily a rule, but rather one message im both birth, and that this is sexist in its own way. 
story an told piod D Hargreaves words and actions- ھک‎ Lc ne in r late 1970s 
says this is especially helpful in narratives y Suzanne Kessler and Wendy McKenna 
where gender representation supports sexist that gender rules are supports her feeling: Because our culture 
girl among a bunch of boys, oreven none  OPtionalandthat isi more readily than boys who are 
at all—or when the discussion of gendered transand nonbinary “girly,” because the girls are seen as doing 
traits doesn’t match your family’s values. ‘ something more valuable and the boys are 

Because children of this age are sensitive people exist and are seen as making themselves less valuable. 
to peak explicitly and often about gender 0003110 valuable tm a your genda messaging includes 
and sexism. Saying “Everyone’s equal” isn’t the world will serve not just “girl power” but also validation that 
nearly as useful as statements like “It used e boys can be nurturing, express their emo- 
to be that women weren't allowed to do cer- kids of any age. tions and show caring and tenderness. 


To keep the lines of communication about 
gender open, Hargreaves recommends parents try this: Fill out 
forms for camp, school or activities with your child. When you 
get to the question of gender, ask them, “Should I put boy, girl or 
other?” Even if your child has always expressed a cisgender iden- 
tity, this reinforces the idea that if there’s new information, you 
are open to hearing it. Hargreaves also notes that some children 
who have a trans or nonbinary identity can become very good at 
hiding it—even from themselves—in order to not upset their 
parents. Leaving this avenue open for all children, regardless of 
your current understanding of their gender, has value. 


Ages 10-13 

Because fitting in and being accepted becomes essential in this 
tween and early-teen age, the work you've done at the younger 
ages will be even more valuable to build on in your gender-related 
conversations. (And if you're just starting, don't worry—you can 
loop in some of the lessons from the earlier ages as you proceed; 





tain jobs, but today women can do any job, 

and we're glad about that" or “Some people say that boys shouldn't 
cry, but in our family we know that it's healthy to feel your feelings.” 
Tying statements to your family's values with this language helps 
kids to focus on your messages above those they receive through 
media or classmates, because they feel invested in your family. 

Research by Rebecca Bigler, a professor at the University of 
Texas at Austin, shows that counting or dividing children by 
perceived gender at school, or even calling them as “boys and 
girls," reinforces the gender binary. Even little changes like addres- 
sing a class as "friends" or "students" and separating them alpha- 
betically eases this division, so you might consider checking in 
with your children's teachers about making these small but 
important changes. 

As children reach the older end of this age range, their need to 
categorize people and things begins to give way to the values their 
family and caregivers reinforce, regardless of gender identity. Jake 
Somerville, an Ontario dad of two daughters—one of whom is 
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LEARNING THESE TERMS NOW WILL HELP IN 
YOUR DISCUSSIONS WITH YOUR KIDS LATER. 
HERES A BREAKDOWN OF SOME KEY CONCEPTS. 


Trans man: A man 
who was assigned 
female at birth but 
who identifies and 
expresses himself 
as a man. 


Sexism: The belief 
that men and 
"masculine" things 
are more important 
and more valuable 
(or sometimes more 
natural) than women 
and "feminine" 
things. It is also 

used to describe the 
cultural systems that 
devalue women and 
femininity. 


Gender policing: 
The process by 
which media, culture 
and society tell us 
that certain things 
are "feminine" and 
other things are 
"masculine." This 
term is also used for 
the act of punishing 
people who do not 
conform to these 
cultural norms. 


Nonbinary: 

A gender identity 
that is neither man 
nor woman—but 
sometimes between 
and sometimes 
beyond those 
categories. 


Trans/transgender: 
An umbrella term for 
many people whose 
gender identity is not 
the typical pairing 
with their assigned 
sex at birth. 


Cis/cisgender: 

A person whose 
gender identity is a 
typical pairing with 
their assigned sex; 

a person assigned 
female who identifies 
as a girl or a person 
assigned male who 
identifies as a boy. 


Trans woman: A 
woman who was 
assigned male at 
birth but identifies 
and expresses herself 
as a woman. 


Gender identity: 

A persons internal 
and individual 
experience of gender. 
It is their sense of 
being a woman, a 
man, both, neither or 
anywhere along the 
gender spectrum. 


Gender expression: 
The way a person 
publicly presents 
their gender. This 
can include behaviour 
and outward 
appearance, such as 
dress, hair, makeup, 
body language and 
voice. A person's 
chosen name and 
pronouns are also 
common ways of 
expressing gender. 


Assigned sex at 
birth: A child’s sex 
as designated by a 
doctor or midwife 
based on a brief 
examination of 

that child’s external 
genitals immediately 
after their birth. 
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there’s still time to do great work.) Researcher 
Ann Travers, an associate professor in Simon 
Fraser University’s anthropology and socio- 
logy department, points out in their book The 
Trans Generation: How Trans Kids (and Their 
Parents) Are Creating a Gender Revolution that 
trans and nonbinary young people are espe- 
cially at risk of violence and ostracization in 
this age group, and that peer pressure exists 
in both positive and negative forms—children 
may be punished for gender-non-compliant 
behaviour or rewarded for behaving in socially 
“acceptable” gendered ways. 
At this age, a key message for tweens of all 
genders is that they are the experts on them- 
selves and their own identities. Researcher j 
wallace skelton, a PhD candidate at University 
of Toronto and consultant on gender policies 
for organizations like the Special Olympics 
and Girl Guides, says middle school students 
are old enough to understand themselves well 
despite often being told they are too young to 
know anything yet. Support your children in 
their thinking about gender by asking lots of 
questions as they sort through their feelings 
and values—even if they say something you don't agree with. 
Hargreaves supports this and adds that young people in this age 
group often make statements to test for a reaction. So if your child 
says, "Jennifer says she's going to play football, but that's ridiculous; 
football is a boys’ sport,” you're better off saying, "Interesting. Is 
that what you think or what someone else said?" or “How do you 
thinkJennifer would feel to hear you say that?" This will reinforce 
the idea that you're a good sounding board for their thoughts, 
which brings more chances to discuss your values about gender. 
Overall, a consistent message—in both words and actions—that 
gender rules are optional and that transgender and nonbinary 
people exist and are valid and valuable in the world will serve 
kids of any age. Hargreaves reminds us not to be tempted to try 
to encourage children to conform to the gender typically paired 
with their assigned sex just because the world is safer for cisgen- 
der people. Caregivers and family members are the most crucial 
supports for a child, and hearing these messages from them 
actually harms kids more than hearing it from strangers. "Don't 
be your child's first or biggest bully—even if your intention is to 
be protective; that's not how children understand it,” she says. 
"They hear messages that their behaviour may be confusing or 
unacceptable to others as 'there's something wrong with you." 
"All conversation about gender is about loving and supporting 
a person as they are right now,” skelton adds. “You can't do harm 
to a person by believing them about who they are. The most 
important thing is to make sure children know they have your 
love and support, right now, as they are.” Ware caps the message 
with simplicity: “All I want is for my children and my grandchild- 
ren—the trans ones and the non-trans ones—to be safe and happy 
and loved. That's it. Tell your kids that no matter who they turn 
out to be, they'll always be perfect.” —s. BEAR BERGMAN 
*Names have been changed 
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School age 


continue nursing or not. It's 
important to get enough fluids, 
calories and rest when you're 
pregnant, so keep your doctor 
or midwife informed if you are 
still breastfeeding and are expe- 
riencing morning sickness. 

Be aware that even if you 
decide to continue nursing, your 
baby might have a different 
plan. Some nurslings will self- 
wean ifthey aren't thrilled with 
the changes in quantity and the 
consistency of your milk. 
What if | want to wean? If you're 
just not feeling it anymore, let 
the guilt go and wean. “For some 
who are breast- or chestfeeding, 
a new pregnancy can feel like 
the right time to wean or reduce 
nursing,” says Blennerhassett. 
"Its a relationship between two 
people and both get to have 
boundaries.” Arora says shift- 
ing from nursing to cuddling 
can help to maintain the attach- 
ment and one-on-one time, 
although you might find it dif- 
ficult. “Feeling sad about wean- 
ing, even when you choose to, 
is OK and normal,” she says. 
What happens when the baby 
is born? If you continue to 
breastfeed your child through- 
out your pregnancy, you'll have 
the opportunity to try tandem 
nursing after the birth. Not 
only can nursing your older 
child maintain closeness, but 
it’s also a great way to sit and 
rest when you have an active 
baby or need to reset a tan- 
truming toddler. Tandem nurs- 
ing can also help to minimize 
engorgement and increase your 
supply, and research shows 
that as long your child contin- 
ues to nurse, the nutritional 
and immune-boosting benefits 
of breastmilk keep working 
their magic. 

McCormick, for one, is happy 
with her decision to breastfeed 
her baby throughout her preg- 
nancy: "I'm so glad! didn't have 
to give up that special bond with 
my Son." —LOUISE GLEESON 


Preschool 


Toddler 


pregnancy,’ says Anita Arora, 
an International Board 
Certified Lactation Consultant 
based in Oakville, Ont. Just 
like having sex doesn't put your 
unborn baby at risk (except in 
unusual circumstances), nei- 
ther does continuing to nurse 
your older child. 
How does nursing change when 
you get pregnant? Will | notice 
something? When your baby 
latches on to feed, and through- 
out the feed, you might notice 
your nipples feel more tender 
than usual, says Arora. You 
may also produce less breast- 
milk than you did before you 
conceived, and around the 
fourth or fifth month, you'll 
begin producing colostrum, a 
milk that is thicker and differ- 
entintaste than mature breast- 
milk. “Your child may become 
fussy when they notice the 
shift," says Arora. 
Isitbestto wean? In most cases, 
there's no reason to wean solely 
because of a pregnancy. “As 
long as parent and baby are 
coping with the changes a grow- 
ing uterus brings, and want to 
keep feeding, they can and 
should," says Blennerhassett. 
Still, it’s important to consider 
your individual situation, such 
as how old your nursing child 
is. Because McCormick’s son 
was so young, he was still fully 
dependent on her breastmilk 
for nutrition. “If your child is 
under a year and still nursing 
for their primary food source, 
consult a healthcare provider 
to be sure your child’s needs 
are being met,” says Arora. 
With the support of their 
family doctor, McCormick’s son 
continued to thrive at the breast. 
“He didn’t slow down his feeds 
at all and was a super chubby 
baby through the whole preg- 
nancy,” she says. She did expe- 
rience morning sickness, 
though, which is another 
important factor to consider 
when making the decision to 


Newborn 


Pregnancy 





Business 
as usual? 


What to expect if you get pregnant 
while youre still breastfeeding. 
(Spoiler: Things will change.) 


work together. Here are the 
answers to some frequently 
asked questions. 

Can nursing jeopardize the 
pregnancy? Some people 
believe that continuing to 
breastfeed when you're preg- 
nant can increase the risk of 
miscarriage or preterm labour. 
This is a myth, says Halifax 
midwife CJ Blennerhassett, 
stemming from the fact that 
breastfeeding releases oxyto- 
cin, the same hormone that 
helps create contractions dur- 
ing labour. But there’s no legiti- 
mate evidence this can be 
harmful. “Studies have shown 
the uterus isn’t as responsive 
or sensitive to oxytocin until 
the final weeks of a normal 


WHEN NATASHA McCormick 
went to the doctor to check on 
some unusual symptoms she’d 
been having, she was shocked 
to find out she was pregnant. 
“When the test came back 
positive, my husband and I 
were speechless,” says the now 
mom of five from Wiikwem- 
koong Unceded Territory on 
Manitoulin Island, Ont. “We 
believed the old wives’ tale that 
I couldn't get pregnant while 
breastfeeding." At the time, her 
six-month-old son was still 
exclusively nursing—and she 
wasn't sure how her new preg- 
nancy would affect that. 
Many new parents worry 
about how pregnancy and 
breast- or chestfeeding might 
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Pregnancy 


School age 


better than some other sleep 
"crutches" parents reach for, 
like holding a baby all night, 
using a swing or sleeping with 
them on the couch. “Ifthey can 
go down without it, don't doa 
swaddle,” she says. “But if the 
alternative is holding them all 
night, swaddling is certainly 
safer than that." 

Make sure the swaddle is 
worn low—around their shoul- 
ders, not bunched up at their 
neck—and fits snugly, because 
there is arisk that the swaddle 
will become loose and the fab- 
ric could cover the baby’s face 
and suffocate them. Babies 
should be dressed lightly under- 
neath a thin swaddle to avoid 
overheating. If you’re using a 
Velcro or zip-up swaddle, make 
sure it’s the right size so your 
baby’s head doesn’t scooch 
down into the swaddle as they 
sleep. And the baby’s hip area 
should be left loose so there is 
room for them to bend up and 
kick out their legs, which helps 
prevent hip dysplasia. 

Then, there’s positioning: 
Always put a swaddled baby to 
sleep on their back, never on 
their side or their front, which 
greatly increase the risk of SIDS. 
When babies show signs of 
learning how to roll over, it’s 
time to ditch the swaddle. 

Babies who bed-share with 
a parent should also never be 
swaddled. *Swaddling and co- 
sleeping is really nota very good 
combination,” says Hall. “Ifa 
baby is swaddled and ends up 
face down, they are completely 
defenceless." 

Kulik adds that there are 
some infants who shouldn't be 
swaddled under any circum- 
stances, such as babies who are 
very jaundiced or underweight. 
If you're unsure, ask your 
healthcare provider for person- 
alized, up-to-date advice, she 
says. "Always talk to your doc- 
tor. Every kid is different." 
—VANESSA MILNE 


Preschool 





Toddler 


says Cynthia Joly, a nurse edu- 
cator at CHEO in Ottawa. 
"Unless you're able to really 
watch the baby, like during a 
nap in your arms, we don't 
advise that parents swaddle." 

The other concerns are that 
swaddling might lead to over- 
heating; chest infections 
(because an overly tight swad- 
dle can restrict breathing); and 
hip dysplasia, a condition in 
which a baby's hip joints are 
loose or partially or fully dis- 
located. Swaddling also may 
belinked to sudden infant death 
syndrome (SIDS), which is not 
necessarily when a baby rolls 
over and suffocates, but an 
unexplained death of a baby 
under one year old. 

But this messaging can be 
confusing for parents who have 
researched swaddling on their 
own. Paediatrician Harvey 
Karp, author ofthe best-selling 
Happiest Baby on the Block 
books, includes swaddling as 
one of his five key ways to 
soothe a newborn. (He also 
markets his own line of swad- 
dles to use.) And other trusted 
sources, like The American 
Academy of Pediatrics and the 
Canadian Paediatric Society, 
both say swaddling is low risk 
if practised correctly. 

“The Canadian Paediatric 
Society certainly is not against 
swaddling as long as it’s done 
properly,” says Janice Heard, a 
community paediatrician in 
Calgary and member of the 
Canadian Paediatric Society’s 
public education and advisory 
committee. 

Swaddling does seem to help 
newborns sleep longer stretches 
at night. That’s because it helps 
calm the Moro reflex, which 
makes the baby’s arms spring 
out. “Many babies like that cud- 
dled-up feeling. It’s like being 
in the womb,” explains Heard. 

Toronto paediatrician Dina 
Kulik says to avoid swaddling 
if you can, but that it’s much 
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Is swaddling safe? Many parents and 
paediatricians swear by it, yet some 
nurses tell new moms and dads that 
its too dangerous to try at home. 
What gives? 


confused anda little frustrated,” 
says Romain. “Nobody ex- 
plained why swaddling is no 
longer a best practice. They just 
said that this is how it is now.” 
According to Wendy Hall, a 
sleep specialist and professor 
emerita at UBC’s School of 
Nursing, most hospitals now 
advise parents not to swaddle. 
They’re likely following the 
guidelines of the Registered 
Nurses Association of Ontario 
and Perinatal Services BC, who 
both recommend against it. 
“We suggest families use 
sleep sacks instead, because 
babies move, the blankets [you 
use to swaddle] can come 
undone, and if that gets in their 
face, there is a risk for sure,” 





WHEN MELISSA Romain had 
her first baby at a Toronto hos- 
pital in 2016, the nurses dem- 
onstrated how to swaddle him 
and encouraged her to con- 
tinue doing it at home. But by 
the time she had her second 
baby four years later, things had 
changed. The nurses swaddled 
her baby the whole time they 
were on the maternity ward; 
then, as she was being dis- 
charged, they told her she 
shouldn’t swaddle at home 
because it was too dangerous. 
They said this was because the 
baby was under closer supervi- 
sion in the hospital, but Romain 
says there was plenty of time 
that she and her baby were alone 
together in her room. “I was 
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tist may be able to reposition it 
ifyou can be seen within a day 
of the injury. However, they 
may also recommend taking 
the tooth out completely, 
depending on the situation. 

If thetooth is cracked Your den- 
tist will need to see how deep 
the crack is and if it extends 
under the gum, usually using 
an X-ray. The vast majority of 
cracks are superficial. Be care- 
ful with a cracked tooth as it's 
more likely to break if it's 
whacked again, says Andrews. 
If it's a deep crack that affects 
the blood vessel and nerve, you 
can have the tooth pulled or do 
arootcanal. (Andrews discour- 
ages root canals because they're 
costly and uncomfortable, but 
some parents choose them for 
cosmetic reasons.) 

If the tooth is discoloured There 
are a few possibilities here: A 
tooth that is hit hard can actu- 
ally become bruised because 
blood leaks into the tiny tubules 
inside the tooth. In this case, a 
greyish tooth is just there to stay 
until the baby tooth comes out 
naturally, or you could opt for 
a capped tooth. A discoloured 
tooth could also be a sign the 
nerves and blood vessels are 
dying, posing a risk of infection. 
(It may need to be pulled.) 

If the tooth is knocked out 
Well, this means you get a gap- 
toothed grin until the perma- 
nent teeth grow in, between 
ages six and eight. This can be 
hard on parents—those wee 
white teeth are gone too soon! 

Andrews says he tries to be 
reassuring. "Nobody wants this 
to happen to their child, but you 
just have to do your best with 
reasonable supervision and 
childproofing, and also realize 
that kids are going to fall down. 
It's just reality." 

For Victoria Russell- 
Matthews's son, Rockwell, now 
three, the chipped tooth has 
just become part of his mis- 
chievous smile.—BONNIE SCHIEDEL 
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Toddler 


keep things clean. (When 
brushing, be careful to lift the 
top lip gently) You don't need 
a visit to the dentist for this one. 

You do need to have your tod- 
dler checked out by a dentist in 
many cases, though. Ifthe tooth 
is bleeding, discoloured, loose 
or seems out of position; if it's 
cracked, chipped or knocked 
out; or if your child says it hurts 
when they bite down, call your 
dentist that day, says Andrews. 
They may advise you to wait 
and see, or tell you to come in. 

En route to the dentist, give 
your kid a cold washcloth to 
hold againsttheir gums—unless 
the tooth is loose, in which case, 
they shouldn't have anything 
in their mouth that might dis- 
lodge it further. 

A paediatric dentist will most 
likely recommend an in-office 
X-ray to see what exactly is going 
on. If you stay calm and matter- 
of-fact at the dentist visit (even 
ifyou'reinwardly freaking out), 
your toddler likely will, too. A 
poster or TV on the ceiling can 
provide distraction as well. 

If the tooth is chipped A small 
broken-off piece can be rebuilt 
using a white filling, but it's only 
for cosmetic reasons and the 
material generally doesn’t 
adhere well to baby teeth. A den- 
tist may also smooth or file a 
damaged tooth. “You can often 
smooth the corner off or reshape 
them to hide the fact that the 
tooth has been chipped,” says 
Andrews. In Russell-Matthews’s 
case, their dentist said the 
slightly rough edge would 
smooth out on its own through 
normal chewing. 

If the tooth is loosened A baby 
tooth that is wiggly but still in 
the correct position can often 
be left alone (after a dentist 
checks it out) as it may firm up 
on its own. Stick to softer foods 
and gentle tooth brushing after 
every meal to encourage heal- 
ing. If the tooth has been 
bumped out of position, a den- 
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What to do if your toddler 
chips, cracks or even knocks 
out a baby tooth. 


surprising that their teeth, espe- 
cially the top front teeth, can 
bear the brunt of the impact, 
says Paul Andrews, a paediatric 
dentist in Mississauga, Ont. 
First, check out the injury. If 
there's a fair bit of blood, they 
may have torn the frenulum, 
the little piece of skin that 
attaches the top lip to the gum. 
“Toddlers will do this repeat- 
edly—I’ve seen numerous kids 
who have torn their frenulum 
two or three times," says 
Andrews. While there is blood 
and swelling, the injury heals 
up easily in a few days, without 
scar tissue forming. Give over- 
the-counter pain meds if your 
kid's mouth is sore, and swish 
out the mouth with water to 





"EVERYTHING'S OK; it's just 
a little tiny chip,” Victoria Rus- 
sell-Matthews's mom told her 
over the phone. Her two-year- 
old son, Rockwell, had wiped 
out while racing around the 
house with his uncle and 
chipped the corner of one of his 
front teeth. "Then my mom sent 
me a picture ofthe chip and it 
wasn't small at all!” Russell- 
Matthews says. 

Her first instinct was to call 
her dentist, but it was after hours 
on a weekend, so they had to 
wait a day to be seen. 

Toddlers tend to fall down a 
lot—they’re top-heavy, they're 
still getting used to this walk- 
ing and running thing and they 
often have zero fear—so it’s not 
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to use their thumb, index fin- 
ger and middle finger to pick 
up a piece of puzzle off the 
floor, for example, and 75 
a big step closer to being able 
to write. Next its about holding 
a pencil, marker or crayon with 
those three fingers (called the 
tripod grip) in a more control- 
led way. You could also buy 
ergonomic pencil grips that 
may help. 

The other parts of writing, 
like making the right shapes 
and spacing the letters, will 
come with practice over time, 
says Ireland. Children learn 
handwriting at their own pace, 
and most educators won't 
worry as long as kids are 
making an effort and showing 
some progress. 

If you want to spark interest 
and inspire your kid to try wri- 
ting more often, create a variety 
of useful but playful pen-to- 
paper opportunities. You could 
keep a shopping list low on the 
fridge where they can add their 
requests, for example. Other 
ideas are writing short letters 
to a grandparent, or drawing 
and addressing a homemade 
card or gift tag for a friend's 
birthday present. *If it's 
something that’s real, it can be 
more meaningful, rather than 
an isolated activity like just 
copying their name,” says 
Ireland. 

You'll have even more suc- 
cess if you up the fun factor 
with scented markers, stickers 
or metallic glitter crayons— 
whatever it takes. You could 
also try writing names with 
bath crayons in the tub. 

Someday soon, Maisie's ABCs 
will come easily. But in the 
meantime, we'll keep beading 
necklaces, creating her name 
out of chunks of cheddar and 
woofing together while “play- 
ing doggie,” because now she's 
decided she likes the letter W 
in addition to the letter M. 
—KAREN ROBOCK 


Preschool 





Toddler 


penmanship early on, while 
others will keep building on 
these skills over the next few 
years, Martyn says. It's impor- 
tant to resist the urge to com- 
pare their progress with other 
kids in their class. 

Pre-writing skills are key to a 
child’s success with putting 
crayon to paper. For starters, they 
need good body control. 
"Sometimes when we're talking 
about early writing skills, we 
forget that you first have to be 
able to sit and control your 
body,’ says Martyn. In addition 
to muscle control, there's also 
balance, attention and a bit of 
patience required. And the best 
way to develop these skills isn't 
by sitting down with a workbook. 

Building blocks, pegboard 
games, Play-Doh and Lego are 
excellent complementary play 
for almost-writers, says Martyn. 
"Another example that we've 
been seeing alot of during the 
pandemic is cooking—having 
kids help to measure and mix 
ingredients,” she says. All of 
these activities involve develo- 
ping fine motor control and 
using more precise movements, 
just like they’ll need for for- 
ming letters with a pencil. 

In preschool or daycare, and 
then in kindergarten, cutting 
and pasting becomes a featured 
fine motor activity. “That 
novelty and physical sensation 
of cutting paper is really stimu- 
lating for them,” says Doug 
Ireland, a kindergarten teacher 
in Toronto. Another activity he 
uses in class to prep kids for 
handwriting is beading 
necklaces. “The act of holding 
a bead and putting it on a string 
requires a lot of fine motor 
skill,” says Ireland. 

Kids will need to develop 
their grip a bit more before they 
can actually form their ABCs. 
Really young children, around 
18 months, will start with a 
whole-hand grasp, but by age 
three or so, little kids are able 
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Dont worry if your preschooler hasnt 
mastered the basics of handwriting, but 
do help them practise these skills. 


a painting or very carefully 
change her outfit or the clothes 
on her dolls again (and again). 

According to Nikki Martyn, 
program head of early child- 
hood studies at the University 
of Guelph-Humber, this isn't 
cause for concern. In fact, she 
says these types of play are 
excellent for developing 
pre-writing skills. *If your 
daughter can already do her 
buttons—and put on Barbie 
shoes—she's that much closer 
to holding a pencil.” 

As with most other early 
childhood development miles- 
tones, there's a wide range of 
so-called normal. Some kids 
will master drawing and colou- 
ring and become proficient at 





IN THE PAST week, my four- 
year-old, Maisie, and I have 
used cookie cutters to press 
various letters out of cheese, 
traced her name in shaving 
cream in the bathroom sink 
and crawled around the living 
room mooing like cows. 
Because the letter M is for 
“moo,” of course, and so far M 
is one ofthe few letters she can 
readily recognize. 

Clearly, I'm trying very hard 
to spark some interest in the 
alphabet—and, in turn, writing. 
When her older sister started 
junior kindergarten, she could 
already write her name, but 
Maisie isn't all that interested 
in handwriting. She would 
rather colour a unicorn, make 
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WHEN TIA SHKOLNIK'S baby was six months 
old, she put down a deposit of more than $2,000 
to secure a spot in a brand-new child care cen- 
tre—even though they weren't planning on send- 
ing their daughter to daycare until she was 12 
months old. “It’s very hard to find a daycare place- 
ment where we live,” explains Shkolnik. 

By the time her daughter's first birthday rolled 
around in May 2020, COVID-19 had closed most 
daycares across Ontario, including in Vaughan, 
where they live. After child care centres reopened 
in the summer, Shkolnik wasn't comfortable send- 
ing her, because she worried about her daughter 
picking up the coronavirus at daycare and infect- 
ing her 60-something parents. 

“My mother is not in the best of health, and I 
didn't want to expose my child to so many other 
bubbles,” she says. The centre told Shkolnik they 
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Many child care centres across 
Canada are just scraping by. 


BY VANESSA MILNE 
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Accordi! ng to the Ontario 
Coalition for Better Child. 
Care, at least 132 child care 
centres have closed 
permanently across the 
province since March 2020. 


tors in Canada), says she's worried about many 
oftheir centres closing in the spring. They've had 
to hire more staff, because some jurisdictions 
have lowered classroom teacher/child ratios, and 
they need more people to clean and sanitize. "We 
simply don't have the money for this,” she says. 
For-profit providers aren't immune either. "One 
private daycare operator I spoke to said they're 
$17,000 in the hole since reopening. That's not 
sustainable,” says Roy. “A lot of owners are having 
conversations about how long they'll stay open." 
The situation will likely vary across the coun- 
try. Since COVID-19 started last March, at least 
132 child care centres have closed permanently 
across Ontario, says Carolyn Ferns, public policy 
coordinator of the Ontario Coalition for Better 
Child Care, a group that advocates for universal 
child care. In Manitoba, one in eight daycares 
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intended to keep her deposit, though, partially 
because they needed it to stay afloat—increased 
sanitization and PPE have increased their costs 
by 32 percent. That's given Shkolnik a whole new 
fear: that by the time the pandemic is finally over 
and she feels comfortable sending her daughter 
to daycare again, the centre will have shut down. 
“Tm very worried it will close,” she says. “I try not 
to think about it." 

That concern has been echoed by daycare own- 
ers and child care advocates across the country. 
They say that a combination of increased costs 
and empty spots left by parents choosing not to 
enrol their kids will prove lethal to a significant 
number ofchild care facilities that are barely hold- 
ing on during the pandemic. 

Maya Roy, CEO of YWCA Canada (one of the 
largest non-profit daycare and after-school opera- 
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ESTIMATED 
PERCENTAGE OF 
YWCA STAFFERS 

WHO HAVE 

LEFT SINCE 

THE PANDEMIC 
BEGAN 


Due to the added 
risks of contracting 
COVID-19 in a 
daycare setting 
and faced with the 
difficulty of finding 
care for their own 
kids, many child 
care workers have 
left their jobs. Maya 
Roy, CEO of YWCA 
Canada (one of the 
largest non-profit 
daycare operators 
in Canada), says 
the YWCA has lost 
between 10 and 
15 percent of their 
staff, and she’s heard 
other centres have 
lost or had to let go 
as much as a third of 
their employees. 
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licensed daycare spots for one in four Canadian 
kids. We all know the story about moms-to-be 
calling daycares to get on the wait-list before they 
even show their partner a positive pregnancy test. 

"There's already huge pressure on the num- 
ber of child care spaces,” says Martha Friendly, 
executive director of the Childcare Resource 
and Research Unit in Toronto. “At some point 
down the road, we're going to recover from the 
pandemic. And if child care is missing when 
that happens, then what?" 


When profit margins shrink 

The idea that a daycare could go under might 
seem ludicrous to parents straining to pay the 
high costs of child care, which can run $10,000 
a year for one kid in the infant room. (This usu- 
ally means it's for babies up to age 18 or 24 months.) 
As many parents know, the totalis closer to $20,000 
per year in many of Canada’s larger cities. But 
since the cost ofrunning a daycare is so high, the 
profit margins are actually pretty thin. Staffing 
ratios, which are regulated by the government, 
require a set number of workers per child. That 
can mean that 80 to 90 percent of revenue goes 
to pay staff alone. 

As a result, most daycares need to operate at 
full capacity to be viable. That has been difficult 
during 2020, as parents pull their kids for a vari- 
ety of reasons: because they've lost their job, 
because they don't want to risk exposing their 
kids to the virus or because now that they're work- 
ing remotely, it’s possible to keep their kids home 
and save some money. And when total daycare 
enrolment numbers go down, that could mean 
thatthe monthly parent fees—which are already 
quite high—need to increase per kid to make up 
the difference. 

“These centres operate really close to the line,” 
says Friendly. "If they're a child or two down, it 
really has an impact on the budget—especially 
for non-profits." Additional costs, like buying 
PPE, hand sanitizer and disinfectant, and pay- 
ing for more staff to clean, can also put them into 
the red. In order to open additional rooms—cre- 
ating smaller cohorts or multiple small group- 
ings of kids, to minimize the risk of COVID 
spread—some centres have had to hire more ECEs, 
even though money is tight. 

Blossoming Minds Learning Centre in Toronto 
says they spend between $2,000 and $3,000 more 
a month on PPE, disposable plates, paper towels 
and other sanitation needs than they did before 
the pandemic. They've also hired five extra staff 
members to screen children at the front door 
and accompany them to their classrooms (since 
parents aren't allowed inside the building dur- 








HOURLY WAGE 
OF AN ECE IN 
ONTARIO 


Canada has long had 
a shortage of child 
care workers—espe- 
cially early childhood 
educators (ECEs), 

a designation 
regulated by the 
provinces. That's 
mostly due to the 
fact that, like many 
other caregiving 
jobs dominated by 
women, these posi- 
tions pay less than 
other careers do. To 
become an ECE, most 
provinces require 
you to have at least 
a two-year degree. 
But the job doesnt 
pay much: In Ontario, 
most staff in licensed 
child care centres 
make between $15 
and $20 an hour. 
"When you compare 
that with other jobs 
that require two-year 
diplomas, typically 
ECEs make far less," 
says Don Giesbrecht, 
CEO of the Canadian 
Child Care Federa- 
tion. That turns child 
care into a “stopover” 
job, with most work- 
ers eventually mov- 
ing on to something 
that pays more. 





remains closed. "I think this is the warning," 
says Ferns. She points out that for the past decade, 
every year, more child care centres have opened. 
"But now we can see more child care centres are 
closing than opening, and that's with the wage 
subsidy and other supports. If those supports 
disappear, I think this is just the beginning." 
Ferns says most centres have struggled to 
break even this year, and they're very worried 
about their finances looking forward, especially 
if federal government support (like grants and 
subsidies) disappears. "Child care centres are 
telling us they're in a very tricky financial situ- 
ation,” she says. “The worry is that if the wage 
subsidy ends, it's going to be much harder.” 
The long-term prospects are even harder to 
divine. Roy says the YWCA believes that about 20 
percent of for-profit centres are at risk of going 
under, and for non-profits, it's closer to 50 percent. 
Daycares that provide before- and after-care are 
particularly vulnerable, as parents who are now 
working from home indefinitely are choosing to 
save thousands of dollars per year by picking up 
their school-aged kids at 3 p.m. themselves, instead 
of paying for care that extends until 6 p.m. 
That's bad news for a system that's already 
stretched so thin that there are only enough 
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way: "Pandemic economics means lower volumes 
of business and higher costs. The question is: 
How long can some daycares continue operating 
at a loss, and what parts of the child care sector 
will remain standing at the end ofall this?" 

Iftoo many daycares close, more children will 
be cared for by unlicensed providers, and fami- 
lies will be more likely to decide that it makes 
sense for one parent to stay home while their 
children are small—and that's usually the mother. 

For proof, just look to Quebec. The province 
introduced a subsidized system in 1997 that 
offered families full-time care for $5 a day (it has 
since increased, costing between $8 and $20 a 
day). While there are still some wait-lists, three- 
quarters of Quebec families with children under 
six years old are registered in daycare, and that's 
transformed the workforce. Roughly 70,000 more 
mothers went back to work as a result of child 
care, and the program has more than paid for 
itselfin increased tax revenue. 

“If we lose too many regulated spaces, we're 
poised to set women's equality back in terms of 
how much they are employed, what kind of hours 
they work and how likely they are to get pro- 
moted,” says Yalnizyan. "It's the first time we have 
ever seen a dropin women's labour force partici- 
pation rates.” Earlier in the pandemic, Yalnizyan 
coined and popularized the term “she-cession” 
to reflect the fact that this recession dispropor- 
tionately affects women. When women remain 
out of the workforce because they can’t find qual- 
ity child care, or feel like they can only swing a 
part-time job instead of a full-time one, they miss 
out on raises and promotions, and the gender 
pay gap grows. "This could make or break Canada's 
recovery; says Yalnizyan. When women aren't 
working, consumer spending drops, which will 
suppress the economy further. 

The federal government has signalled that it 
is also concerned about the inequities of this “she- 
cession" and that it recognizes the vital role of 
affordable and accessible child care. In September's 
throne speech, Prime Minister Justin Trudeau 
promised "a significant, long-term sustained 
investment to create a Canada-wide early learn- 
ingand child care system," modelled on Quebec's. 
In November, Finance Minister Chrystia Freeland 
pledged an initial $20 million to a nationwide 
daycare plan and said that the next federal bud- 
get (expected in spring 2021) will include specif- 
ics on what that could look like. 

But for parents who are worried about their 
child care options disappearing, these promises 
sound far off. And for daycare centres already on 
the brink ofclosure, these big changes may arrive 
much too late. TP 
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Here are the 
average Mec 
per month, 
per kid, for 
child-care in 
major Canadian 
cities in 2019. 


Source: the Canadian 
Centre for Policy 
Alternatives. 


Infants 
Toronto: $1,774 
Iqaluit: $1,300 
Calgary: $1,300 

Vancouver: $1,112 
Yellowknife: $1,093 
Ottawa: $1,020 
Saskatoon: $995 
Winnipeg: $651 
Halifax: $939 
Moncton: $856 
Montreal: $179 


Toddlers 
Toronto: $1,457 
Iqaluit: $1,213 
Vancouver: $1,112 
Calgary: $1,100 
Ottawa: $1,040 
Yellowknife: $990 
Saskatoon: $800 
Halifax: $829 
Moncton: $716 
Winnipeg: $451 
Montreal: $179 


Preschoolers 
Iqaluit: $1,213 
Toronto: $1,207 
Calgary: $1,075 
Ottawa: $1,010 
Vancouver: $954 
Yellowknife: $890 
Halifax: $861 
Saskatoon: $740 
Moncton: $722 
Winnipeg: $451 
Montreal: $179 


ing the pandemic) and to help with cleaning. 
“Coming into the building, taking off their shoes 
and snow gear, all those things individual par- 
ents used to do—you need staff to do now,” 
explains Maggie Moser, CEO and co-owner of 
the centre. In the fall, they also decided to install 
lighting and heat sources outdoors where staff 
meet the kids to do the daily health checks. But 
her biggest expense was closing down in the 
spring and then running at reduced capacity 
after reopening in the summer. Even with some 
aid from the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, she says they spent $100,000 staying 
afloat—money that they had earmarked for an 
expansion into another building. "We're really 
lucky that we are in an area with a high number 
of families, that we had a very long wait-list and 
that we had that reserve fund,” Moser says. She’s 
grateful for her staff and a supportive landlord, 
but she knows of several other centres that have 
had to close down or are struggling now. 


The battle for licensed spots 
Canada’s shortage of licensed daycare spots (there 
are only enough regulated child care spots for 
about 27 percent ofthe nation's kids) predates the 
coronavirus. That's well below the average of 
other countries similar to Canada, which serve 
closer to 70 percent of children. (Don't even think 
about comparing Canada to Scandinavian coun- 
trieslike Norway, where every child is guaranteed 
a child care spot from age one to five—just like 
all Canadian kids have a spot in public school.) 
That shortage leaves Canadian families "feel- 
ing like they've won a lottery when they get a 
space,” says Don Giesbrecht, CEO ofthe Canadian 
Child Care Federation. This is exactly how 
Shkolnik felt before the coronavirus hit. For now, 
she's decided to hire a nanny, so that she can con- 
tinue visits with Grandma without worrying as 
much. If her daycare does end up closing perma- 
nently over the course ofthe pandemic, she says 
she probably won't be able to get into another one 
shelikes, and will continue with the nanny instead. 
Most Canadian children are actually in infor- 
mal care like this—35 percent of kids receive care 
from a babysitter, nanny, grandparent or unli- 
censed home daycare. Sometimes that works 
out—many parents love their nanny, ifthey can 
afford one. But it's nota good system for the coun- 
try. Licensed care tends to be higher quality, pro- 
motes kids' social and cognitive development 
and helps them enter school more ready to learn. 
Armine Yalnizyan, an economist and a fellow 
for the Future of Workers for the Atkinson 
Foundation, a non-profit that promotes social 
and economic justice, summarizes the issue this 
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How three families got creative and are raising kids in less space. 


BY WENDY GLAUSER PHOTOGRAPHY BY CARMEN CHEUNG 


Parents who work in Vancouver are feeling the squeeze, too. 
While around 80 percent of Vancouver’s young families would 
have bought a detached home if it were possible for them, around 
a quarter of families purchased attached units and 17 percent 
bought condos, according to a survey by Mustel Group for Sotheby’s 
International Realty Canada. 

And the trend isn’t going away. Buildings five stories and higher 
now represent 94 percent of all new residential housing develop- 
ments in the fast-growing city of Toronto. That’s why Zonena and 
her colleagues embarked on a two-year project in 2015 that sought 
to understand the needs of families living in mid- and high-rises. 
In addition to calling for more two- and three-bedroom units, the 
Growing Up: Planning for Children in New Vertical Communities 
report also suggests things like storage for skates, scooters and 
boots in the entranceway, laundry sinks in units, and amenity 
rooms that allow for communal eating and messy play. 

In their interviews with families, Zonena expected they'd dis- 
cover tons of “hacks,” like desks that turn into beds. Instead, they 
found that “people were hacking their expectations of what they 
needed to live a comfortable life? From cutting down on stuff to 
spending more time together, living in a small space comes with 
philosophies on parenting that can benefit all families. We talk 
to three households about the challenges, how they're making it 
work, and why they're staying put, even when a pandemic means 
they're seeing more of their four walls than they'd ever imagined. 
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N MAJOR Canadian cities, especially Toronto and 
Vancouver, families are increasingly living in tight quar- 
ters. Some parents are choosing to prioritize being able 
to walk to work, cafés, cultural centres and sports faci- 
lities—perks that were especially enticing pre-pandemic. 
As Annely Zonena, a project manager in Strategic 
Initiatives in Toronto’s City Planning Division, describes 
it, “You get a pass to the Royal Ontario Museum and that can 
become a weekly excursion for your children. The richness that 
access to cultural facilities and great-quality parks provides fami- 
lies is something that people are often willing to trade for a quie- 
ter life with a yard.” 

But many parents don’t see their small-living footprint as a 
choice. They can’t afford detached or semi-detached homes in the 
city they work in. And it’s not possible for them to commute from 
the office to the suburbs and still make the child-care pickup time. 
So a condo, apartment or compact townhome can be the only 
option. The most recent data from the Toronto Regional Real Estate 
Board puts detached and semi-detached homes at $1.5 and $1.2 
million respectively, while the average price for a two-bedroom 
Toronto condo is between $650,000 and $900,000. Rent for a house 
can cost $4,000 a month, while a two-bedroom condo is averaging 
$2,700. It’s not surprising, then, that according to a City of Toronto 
report conducted over ten years, 15,000 more households with 
children were living in high-rise buildings. 
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tings were required twice a week to refine a schedule that worked 
for everyone. In one of these meetings, their eldest again made 
her case for privacy from her brothers, and Gaya and Naren agreed. 
So they moved the two sets of bunk beds out ofthe master bedroom, 
where all four kids were sleeping. The boys now sleep on the 
pullout sofa in the living room, which they love. And they turned 
the smaller bedroom into a girls' room, with two bunk beds and 
a trundle bed on the lower bunk for future sleepovers. Gaya and 
Naren converted the master into their own sleep, work and hang- 
out space, fitting a desk in the closet. It's where they retire to once 
the boys fall asleep in the living area. 

Gaya and Naren say democratic decision-making is key to 
raising kids in a small space. Their kids have learned to respect 
everyone's needs. "There's always been someone who needs to 
nap,” says Gaya. They're all used to making their beds every mor- 
ning (or folding their bed away) and they try to live by the rule 
that when they bring in a new toy, an old one goes out. It helps 
that there's a donation table right in the building. “I don't like 
clutter. Everything needs to have a home for me, and I think it's 
good for kids to have that sense,” Gaya says. 

But for Gaya and Naren, the benefits of living small are bigger 
than tidiness. Gaya wanted to be able to stay at home with all their 
kids in their first few years, and a manageable mortgage made 
surviving on a single income possible. Plus, the lack of a commute 
means that, in non-pandemic times, Naren is home just after four. 
^We were commuting from the suburbs when we lived with our 
parents, before we had kids. It was roughly three hours a day and 
by the time I was home, I was exhausted. Now, I’m home and I'm 
energetic. I’m ready to do stuff with the kids,” Naren says. 

Such close quarters help Gaya and Naren see what the kids are 
up to. "It brings up more opportunities to discuss stuff" says Naren. 
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Gaya and Naren Navaratnam, 
Leela, 13, Ruben, 10, Priya, 7, and Logan, 4 


When expecting their fourth child, Gaya and Naren Navaratnam 
saw a unit come up on the market that offered more space, so they 
sold their one-bedroom condo and bought a two-bedroom one. 
Located near College and Yonge in the heart of downtown, it’s a 
five-minute walk from the kids’ school and an eight-minute walk 
from Naren’s office, and it's also near other attractions like Riverdale 
Farm and the Art Gallery of Ontario. 

Fast-forward four years, COVID-19 hit and their 800-square-foot 
home was suddenly even more lively. Gaya transitioned her per- 
sonal training business to virtual services, and Naren, a software 
developer, began working full-time from home. Meanwhile, they 
were overseeing online schooling for their kids. Their building’s 
swimming pool, which they’d been using weekly, closed, and they 
could no longer fill their time at jiu-jitsu lessons or on family trips 
to the art gallery or museum. So they instigated virtual chess 
tournaments with extended family. They also started family “Fight 
Club” nights at home, where they play-fight and practise martial 
arts. "Everyone loves it. We often incorporate self-defence videos 
from YouTube,” says Naren. 

Of course, the pandemic made living harmoniously “a little 
more challenging,” says Naren. Their usual biweekly family mee- 
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Each morning, the boys neatly pack‏ .1 ا کک 
^r d iil‏ 


away their bedding and the living room 
goes back to being a communal space. 

2. At a family meeting, their eldest, Leela, 
made a case for more privacy, earning the 
girls their own room. 3. Gaya, with her mini 
motivators, conducts virtual personal 
training sessions geared toward moms. 
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Alison frequently tells small- 
space-aspiring parents to 
hand over the bedroom to 

kids. “Adults just need a nice 

bed with nice sheets. But kids 
need room to play and be 
creative and imaginative.” 


1. In their shared bedroom, the kids sleep 
on a wall bunk bed that can be folded up 
to create more floor space. 2. Alison and 
Trevor also sleep in a wall bed with wall- 
mounted lamps and side tables. It's 
located just off the kitchen and can be 
tucked away each morning. 3. A modular 
sofa from Article in the living room allows 
the family to easily reconfigure the space. 








The Mazureks invested in 

a condo with high ceilings 
and a wall of windows, which 

gives the illusion of more 
space and can accommodate 
their wall bed. Other furniture 

is kept light and minimal. 


There are other widely perceived staples that the Mazureks live 
without. They don't have a coffee table because it would take up 
extremely valuable play space. Instead, they have a couple of tiny 
side tables that they move for drinks as needed. And they've 
eschewed desks and kids' tables. "The dining table is the eating 
table, the art table, the school table, the everything table,” she says. 

Alison thinks her kids, despite having different temperaments, 
get along better because of the close quarters. With nowhere to 
go, "they have no choice but to work out their differences and 
share.” Still, she's seeing that they'll need their own space as they 
get older. On top of that, pandemic life has made a bigger space 
especially attractive. "There are these wonderful trade-offs to living 
small, like the freedom to travel,” she says. But when extra money 
for travel and the proximity to cute cafés down the street are no 
longer an advantage, “then you kind of have to re-evaluate.” 

Alison and Trevor aren't looking for a house outside the city, 
though; instead, they're looking for a two-bedroom nearby. Each 
child would have their own room while Alison and Trevor are happy 
to continue with their wall bed arrangement. Among their criteria 
for the next place: All the space must be usable—“no awkward or 
dead spaces that would be difficult to find uses for.” 

Although the pandemic has made them question their square 
footage, it's also revealed some advantages to their limited footprint. 
For one, it gave them a financial buffer when schools were closed 
and Alison had to reduce her hours, one they wouldn't have had 
with a big mortgage. Plus, living small has meant that they're 
“always taking stock of what's most important,” she explains. For 
her family, that's spending time together, getting outside and being 
creative. That “minimalist, essentialist approach to life,” as Alison 
calls it, “can come in really handy in a crisis.” 
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Alison and Trevor Mazurek, 
Theo, 7 and Mae, 4 


When Alison Mazurek and her husband, Trevor, had their first 
child, everyone expected them to move out of their high-ceilinged 
and light-filled one-bedroom condo in the Mount Pleasant 
neighbourhood of Vancouver. But the thought of commuting 
wasn’t appealing. So Alison began to research how to raise a kid 
in a limited space. She discovered inspirational photos of families 
in apartments in places like New York City and San Francisco and 
many European cities, but, she says, “I couldn't find a lot of people 
explaining how it works.” So she decided if she could figure it out, 
she'd share her tips. 

Now, still living in the same one-bedroom condo, Alison blogs 
about her family's storage and furniture hacks, and interviews 
small-space parents around the world. She's noticed more people 
are opting to live small, including people in Canadian cities. 

One key piece of advice that Alison frequently shares with like- 
minded parents is to hand over bedroom space to kids, be it the 
only bedroom or the larger of two bedrooms. She and her husband 
sleep on a wall bed while her seven-year-old son and four-year-old 
daughter share the bedroom. “Adults really just need a nice bed 
with nice sheets and maybe a lamp. But kids need room to play and 
be creative and imaginative,” she says. 





her with something in a way that's no different than helping a 
colleague,” says Andrea. The tough part is conference calls. “It’s 
hard to pay attention to a meeting if Bianca has her online class 
at the same time,” she says. 

Talia, meanwhile, does her own thing for the most part. Andrea 
hides toys and brings out a “new” one each morning to keep her 
engaged. And she's organized the toys so that if she does dump 
out a bin or two, it's easy to clean up. “All the Barbies go back in 
the Barbie bin and all the crayons back into their containers.” 
Sometimes Talia likes to sit on Andrea's lap if she's having a virtual 
meeting, to look at her colleagues, and sometimes she sits in on 
Bianca's class. When needed, there's always Peppa Pig. 

As for all the stuff that comes with baby- and toddlerhood, 
Andrea has realized she can make do without some of the *must- 
haves.” She sold the crib when Talia was finished with it, used a 
fold-up changing mat instead of a table, and she ships Talia's 
hand-me-downs to a friend nearby with a baby. Bianca's good-qua- 
lity clothes get labelled and put in bins in the storage locker. 

For now, Talia falls asleep in the bed with Andrea, and Bianca 
sleeps in a twin bed in the den. (When Talia’s ready to sleep on 
her own, Andrea will switch up Bianca's single for a bunk bed.) 
There was enough room for a Barbie house or a dresser in the 
den, so Bianca, naturally, chose a Barbie house. The dressers are 
in the master bedroom, right beside the bathroom and laundry. 
"Its easier because everything is put away in one spot,” she says. 

While Andrea expects shell move up to a two-bedroom condo 
in the next few years, for now the arrangement works. Her seven- 
and two-year-old, she says, “are so tight,” and Bianca is “a huge 
helper,” especially with potty training. “Talia gets more out of 
Bianca being proud of her than with me,” she says. 

Andrea purges unneeded baby and kid items—like the potty— 
frequently. Every week she's posting something the youngest has 
grown out of, she says. “Living in a smaller space means you have 
to stay on top of stuff, but there's good in that.’ TP 


To keep Talia engaged while 
Andrea's working and Bianca 
is doing virtual school, Andrea 
hides toys around the condo for 
her to discover. Sometimes Talia 
will sit in on one of Andrea’s 
calls or join Bianca’s class. 
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Andrea Goguen, Bianca, 7, and Talia, 2 


As a single parent who works downtown, Andrea Goguen always 
planned on raising kids in a condo. Pre-pandemic, it meant she 
could spend an extra hour or two with her children every day, 
compared to if she were commuting from the suburbs. Plus, she 
had exercise built into her busy day. “My commute was a 30-minute 
walk, including drop-off at school and daycare, so I was guaranteed 
an hour of exercise a day,” she says. 

She also appreciates not having to spend her already stretched 
time on maintaining a yard or cleaning a house. Her building has 
two yoga studios, one of which, pre-pandemic, had scheduled 
hours for kids in the building to play with toys and roll around 
on exercise balls together. They're also surrounded by parks. “We 
have St. James Park, we have ‘red park’, we have secret park,” says 
Andrea, referring to a play structure tucked away in a nearby 
building’s courtyard. 

Since March, Andrea has been overseeing virtual school and 
working from home, so she’s had to dramatically change up the 
daily routine. To keep the kids active during the day, she purchased 
an indoor swing that doubles as a gymnastics bar for Bianca, 7, 
who does flips on it. Though it takes up most of the living room, 
it folds away when it’s not in use. The kids also like to ride their 
bikes around the locker room hallway loop. (Sometimes they play 
jail with a few empty lockers.) 

Andrea does her day job providing support for investment 
banking transactions at the kitchen table, where her seven-year- 
old sits for her virtual school. “If she’s struggling, I get up and help 
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The Ikea Norden table has 
two fold-out work surfaces 
and is set up in front of the 
floor-to-ceiling windows 
where Andrea is able to 
work while Bianca does 
virtual learning. 


1. Large dressers in the main bedroom contain 
d everyone's clothes and are conveniently 

Jocated close to the bathroom and laundry 
1 2. Bianca sleeps on a twin bed in the den. 
T Tali ia gets older, Andrea will swap it out 
Mo د‎ bunk Bed. 3. To keep the kids active during 
` the day, Andrea purchased an indoor swing 
that doubles as a gymnastics bar. 








NEW MOMS ARE NOT OK 


The newborn days can be 
isolating at the best of times, 
but COVID-19 has caused so 
many of us to struggle this 
year. Having a baby during 
a pandemic has meant little 
to no family help, no fun 
mom-baby classes, added 
responsibilities with older 
kids, and skyrocketing 
anxiety. Ten months in, 
many parents are barely 
coping. We see you, new 
moms, and we’ re here 
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cerns about aerosolization of COVID droplets, 
too. Labour and delivery departments have been 
reintroducing it since then, however.) A new set 
ofrules wasintroduced at many hospitals, includ- 
ing mandatory masks (even for women in labour) 
andstringent symptom monitoring and screen- 
ing questions at the door. Anyone with a runny 
nose, cough or fever would be asked to leave—in- 
cluding support partners like her husband. 
Terrified that she might end up giving birth 
alone, Cardin decided to plan a home birth in 
order to avoid the hospital. She decided on a water 
birth and bought her own birthing pool (due to 
COVID, you couldn't rent one at the time). Then, 
a week before her due date, Cardin was told that 
a water birth was no longer an option (midwives 
were being advised not to expose themselves to 
bodily fluids through water in a birthing tub). She 
was crushed, and reluctantly switched her birth 
plan back to a hospital birth. In an effort to keep 
everyone healthy, she isolated with her family in 
advance of her due date. She was also worried 
about the risks for her parents, who had agreed 
to care for her toddler while she was in labour, 
even though grandparents had been advised not 
to come into contact with anyone else. All these 
changes, and hard choices about risk and the 
safety of her loved ones, were agonizing. 

"The pandemic is impacting expectant par- 
ents' experience tremendously, especially for 
first-time parents," says family medicine and 
obstetrics provider Tali Bogler. Last spring, Bogler 
started an Instagram account called the Pandemic 
Pregnancy Guide, a resource initially created for 
her patients at St. Michael's Hospital in Toronto 
but that has become invaluable to many preg- 
nant people. As information, recommendations 
and COVID rates change, moms-to-be are seek- 
ing guidance, answers and connections online. 

"Even if you just look at how we deliver prena- 
tal care, it's changed,” says Bogler. “Many visits 
are done virtually for low-risk pregnancies. And 
across the board, there was the cancellation of 
in-person prenatal classes and hospital tours." 

The anxiety parents are feeling is very real, 
she says. "One in five pregnant and postpartum 
women experience depressive and anxiety symp- 
toms at the best of times—that's pre-pandemic,” 
explains Bogler. “The misinformation, the 
unknown effects of COVID-19 on pregnancy, on 
the mom, and on the fetus—it's a vulnerable time 
to begin with, and then with the added stress of 
the pandemicand all the uncertainties that have 
come with it, it's understandable that expecting 
parents are feeling even more anxiety right now." 

Simply put, having a baby right now is noth- 
ing like any parent expected it to be. There's less 


With six weeks to go until her due date, 
Leah Cardin, a teacher in Burlington, Ont., 
was feeling confident in her birth plan. 
Her first labour, in 2017, had gone smoothly, 
and she hoped to have another positive 
experience with minimal interventions 
while delivering her second baby, who was 
due in April 2020. But then March Break 
arrived, along with a massive global health 
crisis, and everything changed. Her birth 
plan was no longer within her control. 


"Most of my in-person midwife appointments 
were cancelled,” Cardin says. She saw her care 
provider face to face only twice in the last six 
weeks of her pregnancy, instead of weekly. She 
was told she couldn't use nitrous oxide for pain 
management, as she had during her first labour. 
(Nitrous oxide requires respiratory equipment, 
which was in high demand, and there were con- 
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pregnant women are more vulnerable to COVID, 
or wondering what would happen if they con- 
tracted the virus while expecting or caring for a 
newborn. (Earlier in the pandemic, a new mom 
who tested positive during labour would be tem- 
porarily separated from her baby.) While we cer- 
tainly know more about this now than we did in 
the first days ofthe coronavirus outbreak (thank 
goodness!), these were legitimate concerns that 
many parents did not have the answers to. And 
asifthere weren't already enough worries to keep 
pregnant women and new moms awake after a 3 
a.m. feed, anxious thoughts can now easily start 
spiralling to include the economy, job losses and 
vulnerable or faraway family members, too. 

Borsato explains that this is because when an 
individual feels overwhelmed, their nervous sys- 
tem activates as ifthey're under threat. New moms 
aren't just dealing with the usual sleep depriva- 
tion, hormonal crashes, breastfeeding challenges 
and the physical recovery after giving birth—there 
are added layers of isolation, helplessness and 
stress associated with the pandemic. 


COPING WITHOUT POSTPARTUM 
FAMILY SUPPORT 

In the end, Cardin chose to beinduced so she and 
her husband could control their schedule and be 
in and out of the hospital within visiting hours. 
After a fastand hard labour, she delivered a healthy 
baby boy. Her midwives made home visits on day 
two and day five, but once her son was back up 
to his birth weight, all appointments became vir- 
tual. Then her husband returned to work and she 
was left to recover from a difficult delivery while 
caring for her toddler and a newborn with severe 
colic. The sense of isolation was immediate, and 
she describes her first six weeks postpartum dur- 
ing a pandemic as a “nightmare.” 

“Twas home with two kids every day and I just 
felt invisible—there were no other adults around,” 
she says. "I cried almost every day for the first 
few weeks, and those last six weeks of pregnancy. 
Normally I'd have the support of parents, grand- 
parents, friends—some relief from the constant 
crying. Someone to entertain my daughter so I 
could hold the baby, or someone to hold the baby 
becauseI was up with him all night. There was 
just no break. There was just nothing." 

Cardin also felt robbed of the joyful anticipa- 
tion of her baby's birth, and she had no one to 
celebrate all the cute little baby milestones with. 

Borsato often refers to these as “micro losses"— 
namely, the small but meaningful moments that 
expectant parents and new moms are missing 
out on, from gathering with loved ones for a big 
baby shower to joining a music class with their 
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A Canadian 
survey 
conducted 
by the Centre 
for Addiction 
and Mental 
Health (CAMH) 
during the 
pandemic 
found: 








of parents 
reported 
feeling 
depressed. 





24% 


of women 
reported 
higher levels 
of moderate to 
severe anxiety 
(compared 
to 18 percent 
of men). 


23% 


of women with 
kids reported 
they had been 

binge-drinking. 








hands-on care in pregnancy, more questions than 
answers, and even simple things like taking pub- 
lic transit on your way to a blood lab or ultrasound 
scan can seem like risky activities. Once the baby 
arrives, there’s a major lack of access to the vil- 
lage many new parents rely on. And while safety 
precautions are critical, they are not without emo- 
tional and mental health consequences. 

In addition to feeling anxious, many new par- 
ents are feeling frustrated and angry. In the past 
10 months, there were periods of time when 
Canadians in certain regions were allowed to 
meet up with a small group of friends at a res- 
taurant, go to a bar, throw a small wedding or 
even hang out at a casino, but many pregnant 
women were still doing prenatal appointments 
over video. At times, they were told to go toa 
pharmacy to take their own blood pressure mea- 
surements, or decided to buy their own blood- 
pressure machines online. Doctors have told 
patients to use a tape measure to monitor the size 
of their own growing belly, or to buy a baby scale 
so they can do their own baby weigh-ins at home 
postpartum. Parents-to-be couldn’t take a tour 
of their hospital’s birthing wing, attend an in- 
person breastfeeding class, bring a partner with 
them to their prenatal appointments or ultra- 
sounds, or, in some locations, hire a doula for 
the birth—all things that typically help you pre- 
pare for the arrival of a new baby. Expectant 
couples have missed out on somany key moments 
of a typical pregnancy journey, which has left 
many partners, in particular, feeling removed 
from the whole pregnancy experience. 

While ultrasounds are often a joyous highlight 
of pregnancy—and the momenta pregnancy truly 
starts to feel “real”—they can also be nerve-rack- 
ing for first-time moms, and downright scary for 
those who've experienced pregnancy loss in the 
past. It's hard to lie in a cold, quiet exam room, 
waiting to hear a heartbeat, scanning the ultra- 
sound tech's eyes for information, without being 
able to squeeze a partner's hand for support. 

Kate Borsato, a British Columbia- based thera- 
pist and clinical counsellor who specializes in 
providing support to new and expectant moth- 
ers, says she is seeing more women feel discon- 
nected from their pregnancy and their baby. 
“Women are not being witnessed in their preg- 
nancy—they're having fewer appointments with 
their team, there's no prenatal classes and they 
aren't doing these rites of passages. There’s a 
grieving process that pregnant women and new 
moms are going through right now." 

Moms who gave birth in 2020 have also shoul- 
dered the added mental load of keeping up with 
the constantly evolving news, including whether 





for your pregnancy and you should be allowed 
to grieve that loss, or change, or difference, even 
if you think your loss is ‘minor’ compared to 
someone else's." 

Bogler also wants to reassure expecting par- 
ents who are anxious about labouring alone that 
doctors and midwives are still going to prioritize 
a support person during labour, to the extent they 
can. "We are acutely aware of the essential role a 
support person plays during labour and child- 
birth,” she says. 

Now, more than 10 months into quarantine 
with an infant and a toddler, Cardin is pragmatic 
about the future. She is seeing grandparents in 
person for now, but they’ve been cutting back 
on visits, and she knows that may change as the 
second wave progresses in her area. “I’ve been 
able to find a lot more joy in parenting these 
days,” she says. “But when I think about how 
long winter will feel, I still feel anxious about 
what's to come. There’s a little voice in my head 
that says, ‘I can’t do it again.’ Right now, I’m just 
doing my best to take it one day at a time.” 


80% 


of women 
surveyed at 
three months 
postpartum said 
they’re feeling 
more alone than 
they did prior to 
the pandemic, 
according to 
the Pregnancy 
During the 
Pandemic study 
conducted by 
the University 
of Calgary. 








infant. These losses extend to family and friends 
as well. There is a simple, timeless joy to seeing 
a new grandparent hold their first grandchild 
or introducing cousins for the first time. No one 
but Grandma will be as thrilled as you are to 
witness that first hint of a smile or to celebrate 
baby’s first Christmas together. 

A new mom’s ability to pop their baby into 
the stroller or car seat and casually run errands, 
go grab a fancy coffee or get out to the park has 
also been impacted by the pandemic, either due 
to stay-home orders, closed public spaces or per- 
sonal comfort levels with risk, and it’s the loss 
of these daily “life savers” that Borsato sees as 
most problematic. 

“The problem with being isolated and not 
having that social support is that even more is 
falling onto moms’ plates right now,” she says. 
“One of the most important factors for positive 
mental health postpartum is the degree of sup- 
port a mom has.” 

New moms can also struggle to reconcile their 
rosy expectations of motherhood with the real- 
ity (and exhaustion) of the daily grind. Even in 
the best of times, pre-pandemic, that shift in 
your identity, or a sense that you've lost your 
“old life" and your freedom as an individual, 
takes time to adjust to. 

"There can be a sense of being empty and lost 
in motherhood,” Borsato explains. “Not feeling 
like themselves, not loving this new job and feel- 
ing guilty that they're not enjoying it. Many 
women embrace motherhood fully, as if it's their 
job, but then they feel a crushing disappoint- 
ment when it's more demanding and isolating 
than they thought it would be, particularly now 
during the pandemic." 


NORMALIZING THE STRUGGLE- 
AND FINDINGHOPE FOR 
BETTER DAYS AHEAD 
Borsato wants new moms who are struggling to 
feel seen and validated. She says many women 
downplay their emotions because they feel others 
have it worse, such as those with more immediate 
experience with COVID-19 or those who are 
working on the front lines. She sees many new 
moms judging themselves for mourning the loss 
ofthings they've deemed insignificant, like ma- 
ternity photo shoots or joining a playgroup, but 
that shouldn't be the case. "Those are things that 
make us feel good, and it's OK to grieve that loss." 
"I don't believe mothers were ever intended to 
do everything on their own,” she adds. “Parents 
aren't meant to do this alone." 
Bogler agrees. "You're allowed to feel that 
way-—it's valid,” she says. "You had expectations 
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babies the same age as yours. If you hit it off with 
someone, meet for socially distanced walks or just 
stick with phone calls, texts or Zoom for now. 
"Virtual connection is not the same as in-person, 
but it may be better than complete isolation," 
Giesbrecht says. 

2. Join mom-focused social media groups 
Seek out online communities where you can start 
a conversation or chime in. Next time you're up 
at 2 a.m. to feed your baby, you'll be able tologin 
to Facebook or Instagram for reassurance that 
others are also awake for the same reason. Your 
fellow new moms may not be able to help you 
solve a latching problem, but you'll have a com- 
munity ready to listen if you're feeling down or 
need to vent, and laughing about someone else's 
diaper-explosion horror story builds solidarity. 
There are tons of groups out there, but some of 
our favourites are The Fussy Baby Site Support 
Group, The Leaky Boob, Ladies with Babies, Pre- 
cious Little Sleep, Pink and Blue, Exclusive 
Pumping Mamas, Motherhood Without the Woo, 
and Black Moms Connection. 

3. Try lactation support viatelehealth or app 
Ifyou're having trouble establishing breastfeed- 
ing but don't feel comfortable having a lactation 
consultant (LC) visit your home, see if LCs in your 
local community are offering virtual video vis- 
its-many are. (In fact, many LCs offered virtual 
appointments before the pandemic, since it isn't 
always easy to leave the house with a newborn 
when you're healing from childbirth.) Someone 
will meet with you via video to watch your tech- 
nique, diagnose any problems and offer tips. The 
app Maple (getmaple.ca) links people with doctors 
and lactation consultants, or you could try the 
24/7 LC service within the MyMedela app, which 
offers live video chats (they have one-month or 
three-month memberships). Many localLa Leche 
League breastfeeding support chapters are hold- 
ing free online meetings, too. 

4. Workout with other momsand babies Zoom 
exercise classes have become the norm during 
the pandemic, and it's hard to schedule exercise 
into your day when you're nap-trapped at home 
with a baby anyhow. It's a great time to try a 
virtual mom-baby yoga session or postpartum 
fitness class from the safety ofyour home—even 
ifyou're exhausted. “These classes can give lifea 
familiar rhythm, offer structured opportunities 
for connecting with baby and help to reduce a 
sense of isolation," Giesbrecht says. 

It's not about weight loss or “getting your pre- 
baby body back"—it's about getting those feel- 
good endorphins flowing and bolstering your 
mental health. Researchers at the University of 
Alberta found that pregnant women and new 
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Game plan 


If you're a new mom whos struggling right now, 
here's how to feel less isolated and find support. 
BY LISA FIELDS 


P Under normal, non-pandemic circumstances, 
new moms typically experience feelings of isolation 
and a huge identity shift when they go on maternity 
leave, because we lose our daily interactions with 
most other adults. New motherhood is not unlike 
lockdown: A trip to the grocery store may be the 
highlight of your week. The pandemic's stay-at- 
home orders have intensified and compounded 
these feelings of stress and isolation, complicating 
everyday tasks. Even bundling up the baby and 
getting to postpartum appointments (particularly 
if you're car-less) can be fraught with anxiety 
about germs and logistics. 


"About 80 percent of women at three months postpartum say they are feeling 
more alone than they did prior to the pandemic, and about 28 percent say that 
their feelings of isolation increased dramatically," says Gerald Giesbrecht, an as- 
sociate professor of paediatrics and community health sciences at the University 
of Calgary and co-author of the Pregnancy During the Pandemic study, which 
includes data from more than 8,200 Canadian women and counting. "Fear ofthe 
baby being harmed by the coronavirus and added responsibilities during quar- 
antine are also major contributors to stress." 

Here are some ways to counteract that anxiety and connect with others. 

1. Find other new moms You'll feel less alone if you find other parents in your area 
who are going through the same thing. Peanut and Social.mom (which was founded 
by a Canadian) are like dating apps, except that you look for local moms who have 


gether while remaining physically distanced, or practise babywearing and your body 
warmth will keep your little one toasty. This is ideal for mom friends whose babies' 
nap schedules sync up. It's also a practical way for a friend or relative to meet your 
baby in person, from two metres away. “A physically distanced walk or visit can bea 
‘low-risk’ in-person encounter,” Giesbrecht says. 

6. Use video chats to introduce your baby When you can’t expand your bubble 
widely enough to introduce your baby to everyone, showing off your new addition 
via Zoom, Skype or another platform can help you feel closer. Put your newborn’s 
tiny fingers or toes near the camera for your loved ones to marvel over, or dress them 
in the outfit that your relative mailed you. And don’t make the call just about your 
baby; your family and friends will want to hear how you've been coping, too. 

7. Don't be afraid to talk about it Sometimes, opening up to someone who isn't a 
part of your inner circle, such as a therapist, may help you feel validated. You may 
find it comforting to make sense of everything going on in the world by talking it 
through with someone who's qualified to help. Remember that seeking mental health 
support doesn't mean that you have postpartum depression (though you should 
know that one in seven moms do!). Many new moms experience the baby blues, or 
feel overwhelmed, without a PPD diagnosis or a pandemic. The telehealth platform 
Livecare is a great place to find a therapist without leaving your house. Postpartum 
Support International is another excellent resource, with a very useful directory of 
North American mental health professionals and different weekly online support 
groups (such as mood support for new moms, or meetings for NICU parents, for 
queer parents or for dads only). There's also Ontario Telemedicine Network's Toge- 
therall platform, a completely anonymous peer-to-peer mental health support 
network where you can share your emotions without sharing your identity. 
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moms who did at least 150 minutes of moderate- 
intensity exercise each week were less likely to 
experience anxiety and depression during the 
pandemic than women who were less physically 
active. Light stretching and mobility exercises 
can also really help if you've been spending 
hours hunched over while nursing or if you're 
feeling lower back strain from babywearing. 
You don't need a lot of equipment or an expen- 
sive Peloton bike in order to do this. First, check 
to see if your local yoga and fitness studios are 
offering online classes designed for postpartum 
moms and babies, or check out virtual studios 
and fitness appslike The Mama Reset, Baby Bee 
Yoga or The Bloom Method. (But always beware 
of programs and accounts that verge on “thin- 
spiration" and don't represent a range of people 
and body types.) If the weather and the COVID 
restrictions allow for it where you live, some 
postpartum classes and boot camps are still 
happening outdoors with physical distancing. 
5. Schedule “walks and talks" or “hike and 
hangs” Bundle up and meet a friend for a so- 
cially distanced walkthrough town or hike through 
the woods. You can push your strollers along to- 
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with them for months and years to come? 
We spoke with psychologist Sheri Madigan, 
anexpertin child development and an asso- 
ciate professor of psychology at the University 
of Calgary, about these concerns and what 
parents can do. 


Q: First of all, should we be worried 

about our babies' social skills at such a 
young age? It's true that we don't know the 
long-term effects yet, but no, | wouldn't be too 
worried. Learning happens in the context of 
relationships. For babies and even children 
up to age three, the most important primary 
social interactions they have are with their 
caregivers—that's where they're going to 
learn the most about social skills. 

Parents model how to engage in social 
interactions. Most children then take those 
learned skills and apply them to their social 
interactions with other children, caregivers 
and teachers later on in their lives. 

So asix-month-old baby doesn't need to 
interact with other six-month-olds to learn 
how to be social—they'll learn those skills 
by interacting with parents and siblings. 


around to anyone, at any time, as an infant. 

After the few moments it took the three 
of us to recover, my mom and I realized that 
my daughter, having been born weeks before 
COVID-19 shutdowns were implemented, 
had been exposed only to her immediate 
family for the first several months of her 
life. Further, she barely knew that a world 
outside our house existed. Could this be 
why she was so skittish around new faces 
and *making strange" now? 

In the following months, I began to hear 
similar concerns from other new moms 
and dads. Some felt their babies seemed 
overly anxious with new people and envi- 
ronments, while others reported children 
who were starved for social interaction 
and attention. One mom mentioned that 
her son kept crawling toward the baby on 
the Pampers box for a one-sided babble 
session—he'd never gotten to play with (or 
even near) other infants IRL. 

Collectively, we're worried about the 
social development of babies born into 
COVID times. Is their separation anxiety 
and sensitivity to strangers going to stick 





socialized 
baby be OK? 


BY DELANEY SEIFERLING 


You might have pictured a busy mat leave 
filled with baby swim classes and mommy- 
and-me yoga meet-ups. But COVID-19 has 
forced us to cancel our plans and readjust 
our expectations indefinitely. 

Earlier this year, my baby girl finally got 
to meet her grandma for the first time. I 
handed her over to Omi and grabbed my 
camera in order to capture this momentous 
occasion, which had been put off for months 
due to COVID-19 restrictions where we live 
in Regina. 

But there would be no photo. My daugh- 
ter screamed and screamed—a horrified cry 
that seemed to say, “Who is this strange 
woman?!” 

This was new for me. My older daughter, 
now three, had been happy to be passed 
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that it's the parents who are 
undergoing a very difficult time 
right now. We are dealing with 

so much and we have fewer 
supports available to us because 
of COVID restrictions. So that's 
my biggest worry right now. I’m 
a mom of four, so I’ve had several 
maternity leaves, and | know that 
this social support during the 
postnatal period is really critical 
to your mental health and your 
ability to be enthusiastic about 
these serve-and-return 
interactions. 


Q: What coping mechanisms 
do you recommend for 

new parents right now? 

First, if you are struggling, ask 
friends and family to check in 
with you more often. Set up 
outdoor “walk and talks" with 
someone you can confide in. 
Connect with your family doctor 
if you feel that this support isn't 
sufficient to get 

you through. 

Second, focus on what 
is still in your control—having 
those high-quality serve-and- 
return interactions with your 
child. They’re so important for 
social skills, language skills 
and well-being later on. 

Finally, be forgiving of the 
difficult circumstances you are 
under. If you are worrying or 
thinking about your child’s social 
Skills, it means you are already 
tuning in to their needs. TP 


Q: When should parents 
become concerned about an 
apparentlack of social skills 
in their kid? By 14 months, 
children should engage in 
what's called joint or shared 
attention. Joint attention 
includes more subtle social 
interaction cues, like pointing 
or gazing at something the 
caregiver points to. It's one way 
children engage with others and 
share experiences. 

If by 15 months your child 
is not showing joint attention, 
| recommend seeking support 
and guidance from your doctor. 


Q: When do babies and 
toddlers ordinarily start 
to actively engage with other 
kids? Under age three, most 
peer-to-peer social interaction is 
"parallel play." For example, most 
children this age will play beside 
another child and might be 
interested in what they're doing, 
but their play isn't really 
interactive, as each child is 
largely absorbed with their own 
toys. Thistype of play still allows 
children to learn about social 
interaction because they are 
watching their peers. 

After age three, they start to 
become a little more active in 
social interchanges during play. 


Q: So you're not worried 
about babies missing out on 
“normal” social lives? | think 
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members to follow the child's 
lead and make the interactions 
as reciprocal as possible. 
Repeating sounds back to them 
exposes them to language, so 
the more words they hear, the 
more they learn! For example, 
my sister routinely video calls 
my three-year-old twins for 
virtual story time, during which 
she reads them books and they 
talk about what is happening in 
the pictures. They love it! 

You could also have Grandma 
play peek-a-boo on a tablet 
during baby's tummy time, or if 
you have an active toddler, do 
the call during snack time, and 
Grandma could eat the same 
thing as your child. (“We are 
eating red apples! You know 
what else is red? Fire trucks!") 
This way, the shared experience 
has more meaning to the child. 


Q:Isthere a concern that 
babies and young kids are 
seeing caregivers, 
grandparents and other 
adults wearing masks? Is it 
confusing for them? Does 
this impacttheir ability to 
read facial expressions and 
learn emotional cues? With 
masks on, children will miss out 
onsome gestures, like smiling. 
But we can still respond to most 
of their cues through words, eye 
contact and enthusiasm. Take 
extra care to follow their cues 
and respond accordingly. 


Q: How can we make sure we 
are doing a good job of 
teaching our kids how to be 
socially interactive at home? 
The best way to do this is to 
simply tune in to your baby’s 
cues and signals. Interactions 
between babies and their 
primary caregivers should mimic 
a tennis game. When babies 
"serve" up a cue, it’s like a tennis 
ball crossing a net. The parent’s 
role is to perceive the cue and 
return the serve back to the child 
with eye contact, words and/or 
gestures. A lot of social 
interactions in our lives—as 
children and adults—are 
contingent on being tuned 

in to these serves. 


Q: What do you think about 
virtual options for baby play 
groups, like doing baby music 
classes online? Or mommy- 
and-me yoga via Zoom? Is it 
even worth it at this age? | 
would say there is less direct 
benefit of virtual classes for 
young children. But these groups 
can be really helpful for parents 
to feel socially connected, and 
that’s really important, especially 
when many of our usual 
supports are not available to us. 


Q: Can babies have high- 
quality, serve-and-return 
interactions virtually, like 
when talking to Grandma on 
Facetime? Is there any way 
to ensure screen time is 
beneficial to them? It’s 
important for children (and for 
their parents) to connect with 
friends and family. However, 
research shows that kids can 
have a hard time applying 
concepts learned from a two- 
dimensional screen to their real, 
three-dimensional lives. For 
example, if they watch someone 
building blocks online, they can't 
apply that learning to real life. 
The key to making screen 
time interactions beneficial for 
children is to ask your family 





your adulting 
game. If you've 
managed to go 
this long without 
wrapping your 
head around 
concepts like life 
insurance, RESPs, 
tax credits and 
legal guardians, 
it’s time to turn 
that around once 
and for all. Let 
our guide lead 
the way. 
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o YOU'RE PREGNANT. HOLY F*CK. 

You exit the bathroom, tell your partner the happy news 
and enjoy a private celebration. That night, you lie in bed, hand on 
belly, staring up at the ceiling, experiencing a full-blown existential 
and financial crisis. The next day, you enter research mode. 

But the initial glimmer of financial curiosity is often fleeting, because 
sometime during a woman’s second trimester, she enters mama-bear 
mode: a state of being wherein thoughts go from pragmatic to primitive. 
Steam-cleaning the curtains seems more urgent than looking into 
Registered Education Savings Plans (RESPs), and spending your life’s 
savings on a Restoration Hardware nursery set and a $2,000 stroller 
sounds like a practical allocation of funds. Yup. Been there, bought that. 

Blame the hormones. Blame the algorithms. Blame the ads. But as 
your belly expands, your inner dialogue starts to chatter and all it 
says is, Focus on the baby. Nothing matters but the baby. Just keep doing 
things and acquiring things for the baby. 

Then you have the baby. During the early days of new motherhood, 
it’s legitimately impossible to give a shit about anything other than fig- 
uring out what exactly goes into keeping an infant alive. You learn to 
swaddle, master different shushing techniques and attempt new modes 
of feeding. You become a human mattress and vomit receptacle. You 
change diapers full of mustard-yellow shit (theirs) and diapers full of 
crimson-red blood (yours). You align your rhythm with your baby’s. 
You become one with them (again). You're enveloped in the baby haze. 

Then, one day, clarity. It takes a few months to get there, but even- 
tually the world that exists beyond the four corners of your baby’s 
nursery comes back into focus. You can think again. Your priorities 
have shifted, though, and you start to consider your options: going 
back to the career you left; finding a new, more flexible job that hope- 
fully still constitutes a lateral career move; or extending your hiatus 
even longer—“at least until they’re in school’—before eventually re- 
entering the workforce. You can sense that in making this decision, 
a significant amount of access is at stake: access to money, access to 
power, access to the conversations that matter. 

It’s so important for moms to be empowered. Standing up for your 
mental and emotional well-being is a huge piece of the empowerment 
puzzle. But so is money. 

Moms need so much more than a day at the salon to take care of them- 
selves. We don’t need healing crystals or essential oils or a facelift for our 
vaginas, and we certainly don’t need another suggestion to stock up on 
wine. What moms really need is someone to show them a clear-cut path 
to economic freedom. F*ck bubble baths—this is the real self-care. 

Money is the international language of power, which means that 
empowerment simply cannot be fully realized without financial lit- 
eracy. The old adage “He who has the gold makes the rules" still holds 
true. The goal now is to amend the pronoun. In order to do that, you'll 
have to become financially literate first. Now that you've got a family 


to account for, you need to get your shit together. 

Whether you're debt-ridden and broke or you have some money in 
the bank that you simply don't know what to do with, anytime is a good 
time to take control of your financial future. You can't afford not to. 
Excerpted from Get Your $hit Together: The Rebel Mama's Handbook for 
Financially Empowered Moms by Aleksandra Jassem and Nikita Stanley, 
published by Harper Collins. 
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How to set up an RESP: 

Step-1 Get your kid a social insurance 
number, which you can apply for online at 
Canada.ca or in person at your local Service 
Canada office. 

Step-2 Contact your bank or an investment 
adviser, or use a robo-adviser, an auto- 
mated investment website. "Robo-advisers 
are low fee and don't require a lot of invest- 
ment knowledge,” says Williston. “For busy 
parents who don’t want to manage their 
own investment, they’re a good way to get 
an RESP.” Be wary of working with any 
company that offers group RESP plans, says 
Julia Chung, CEO and senior financial 
planner at Spring Planning in South Surrey, 
BC. Also known as scholarship funds, group 
plans are, among other things, “onerously 
expensive and very difficult to get out of 
once you're in,” she says. 


If you haven't yet started an 
RESP, or if contributing $2,500 
a year to your kid's education 
seems completely unrealistic, 
that's OK. It's not too late, and 
it's perfectly fine to start small. 


Step-3 Ask about the type of investments 
and fees. Any type of investment account 
can be held in an RESP—for example, a GIC 
(guaranteed investment certificate), savings 
account or mutual fund. Be sure to find out 
what types of fees are associated with the 
account (this can really vary) and any 
other rules that might apply. 

Step-4 Sign the documents, which will 
include an application to the Canadian 
Education Savings Grant (CESG)—that’s 
how you'll get the government portion—and 
make your first contribution. The govern- 
ment grant is deposited automatically. 
Steps Decide how you'll fund the RESP. 
Automatic monthly payments are a great 
way to keep you on track, but you may also 
choose to make a lump sum payment at 
any time—for example, when you receive 
a tax refund. 


Bottom line: If you can afford it, start an 
RESP right after your baby is born. If not, 
that's OK. "You're not a bad parent if your 
first priority is making sure there's food on 
the table," says Chung. About half of all 
post-secondary students in Canada use 
loans to pay for school. - CLAIRE GAGNÉ 


BABY BORN IN 2021? 
THEIR FOUR-YEAR DEGREE 
WILL COST AN ESTIMATED 
$64,371, NOT INCLUDING 

RESIDENCE FEES. 


If you haven't yet started an RESP, or if 
contributing $2,500 a year to your kid's (or 
multiple children's) education seems com- 
pletely unrealistic, that's OK—it's not too 
late (unless your kid is 15 years old—that's 
your last opportunity) and it's perfectly fine 
to start small. "Any amount is useful,” says 
Christine Williston, a Vancouver-based 
certified financial planner with Money 
Coaches Canada. "You'll always get a 20 
percent return on that first deposit." For 
example, if you put in $20 a month every 
year until your kid turns 18, they'll have 
$7,600 to put toward university, college or 
trade school. Not too shabby! Another way 
to boost your RESP is by asking for contri- 
butions at birthdays and holidays; if the 
grandparents still want to get your kid 
something they can unwrap, suggest some- 
thing small and ask that the bulk of the 
money goes into the education fund. 






What' the deal with... 


RESPS 


What it is: A Registered Education Sav- 
ings Plan (RESP) helps parents save for 
their kid’s post-secondary education. 
You deposit money into an investment 
account, and each year, the Canadian 
government matches 20 percent of the 
first $2,500 you put in ($500), up to 
$7,200 over the life of the RESP. We’re 
talking free money! 


What you need to know: RESPs are an 
efficient way to save money because the 
government grant of 20 percent is well 
beyond any guaranteed interest rate 
you'd get on another investment. 
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Step3 Getrealabout debt: It's been drilled 
into all of us that debt is bad. That's not 
wrong, but it's not helpful to beat yourself 
up about it, especially when you're building 
your family. "I appreciate that lots of people 
have debt aversion and I think that’s great,” 
says Chung. “But parenting is already hard 
enough—don't add this extra strain on 
yourself. Maybe you'll have to carry some 
debt for a bit longer than you'd like in order 
to ensure you have enough money in your 
pockets to have a date night with your spouse, 
or just with yourself, so that you can main- 
tain your mental health. You can take a 
couple years to just be OK, and then start 
reaching for the stars a little later." 


Step-4 Save strategically: If you're in a 
position to save some money each month, 
it's a missed opportunity to keep itin your 
everyday bank account, which earns very 
low interest and offers no real benefits. 
Instead, consider a Tax-Free Savings Ac- 
count (TFSA), where you won't pay taxes 
on the interest you earn. Or opt for a Reg- 
istered Retirement Savings Plan (RRSP), 
which lets you put money in before income 
tax is taken off. The money is taxed when 
you withdraw it, at which point you'll bein 
alower tax bracket because you'll be retired. 
Some employers even offer matching pro- 
grams when you put money into these ac- 
counts, says Chung. More free money! -6 





GUT YOURSELF SOME SLACK, 
SAYS FINANCIAL PLANNER JULIA CHUNG. 

IF PAYING FOR ۸ HOUSE CLEANER OR ORDERING 
TAKEQUT MORE THAN USUAL IS THE ONLY THING 
KEEPING YOU SANE RIGHT NOW, CHUNG SAYS 
DO IT. DON'T GO BANANAS, BUT KEEP IN MIND 
THAT DIVORCE IS ONE OF THE MOST EXPENSIVE 
THINGS YOU CAN ENCOUNTER, SHE SAYS. 
‘IT'S IMPORTANT TO TAKE CARE OF 
THE MENTAL HEALTH AND EMOTIONAL 
WELL-BEING OF YOUR FAMILY.” 
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Step Lay it all on the table: Sit down 
and finally figure out all the money that’s 
coming in every month and everything 
that’s going out. Fixed expenses—the ones 
that don't change month to month—typi- 
cally include rent or a mortgage payment, 
hydro, cellphone bills and the like. Variable 
expenses, also called discretionary spend- 
ing, vary a bit from month to month and 
include things like clothes, food and gas (not 
to mention baby music classes, diapers and 
takeout). By separating them, you'll see 
exactly how much room you have to play 
with each month, which will help you make 
smart financial choices and not overspend. 


Step.2 Plan for emergencies: The pan- 
demic has really hammered home how 
important it is to have an emergency fund, 
says Julia Chung, CEO and senior financial 
planner at Spring Planning in South Surrey, 
BC. “It was amazing, the sheer number of 
emails and phone calls we got from people 
last March and April who were like, ‘Oh my 
god, thank you for telling me to do that; I 
never believed it would be useful,” she says. 
The general rule of thumb is that you 
should aim to have three to six months’ 
worth of spending set aside. To build up the 
fund, use automatic transfers to puta little 
bit of money into a savings account once a 
month. Then, when the car needs to be 
repaired or the hot water tank goes, you can 
pull from the fund to pay for it, then repay 
those funds back when you're able to. 





What' the deal with... 


Not all of us are the type to keep careful 
track of money in, money out. But now that 
you're responsible for another human being, 
it’s time. If the words “budget” or “cash flow" 
paralyze you and the task of getting on top 
of your finances feels overwhelming, try 
these tips. 








What’s the 
deal with... 
kids & taxes 


Having a kid doesn't 
affect your taxes a 
ton, but there are 
some things to know. 
^X There's no 

specific tax benefit 
for having kids. 

~ There used to be tax 
credits provided for 
putting kids in sports 
and arts classes, but 
they were cancelled a 
few years ago. (Blame 
Stephen Harper.) 

' If one spouse stays 
home to watch the 
kids and earns no 
money, then the other 
spouse can claim a 
dependent tax credit. 
= There's a tax 
deduction for parents 
who pay for childcare. 
ı Parents can sign up 
for the Canada Child 
Benefit, a tax-free 
payment from the 
federal government. 
The amount you get is 
based on your family 
net income. —CG 


in South Surrey, BC. *And then you want to look at what it's going 
to cost to replace you, financially, as long as your children are 
financially dependent." 

If you already have life insurance. If you're employed, your 
benefits package might already include some insurance! Still, in 
most cases, it won't be enough, so you'll want to supplement it. 
DO YOU Want potn 111 ت‎ anda 01 1 ۰ If you can swing it, it's 
smart to get disability insurance as well as life. “When people are 
in the age group that they're having children, the likelihood that 
they're going to die within the next 10 to 20 years is typically low, 
but the likelihood that they're going to become disabled is actu- 
ally pretty high,” says Chung. That's why disability insurance fees, 
known as premiums, seem expensive compared to life insurance 
fees—the insurance companies need to pay it out more often, so 
they charge more for it. 


How to set up life and disability insurance: First, check with 
your employer's benefits package to see what you already have. 
If you're a member ofa professional or alumni association, check 
to see if it offers group plans, as this can be a cheaper way of get- 
ting insurance. Otherwise, contact an insurance broker, who can 
shop around for you. Be prepared to go through a medical ex- 
amination, which could include blood and urine tests; weight, 
height and blood pressure measurements; and a discussion of 
your medical history. 


Bottom line: Chung suggests you think oflife and disability insur- 
ance the same way you do car insurance. “You wouldn't drive 
without it,” she says. —CG 





























What' the deal with... 


LIFE & DISABILITY 
INSURANCE 





What it is: In the unlikely but not implausible case that you or 
your partner dies, life insurance pays out a predetermined lump 
sum of money to the surviving spouse. If there isn't another par- 
ent, the funds go into a trust for the kids. Disability insurance is 
similar; however, in this case, the parent is still alive but is unable 
to earn an income because of an injury or a long-term illness. 
Despite how annoying it is to pay for something you're unlikely 
to ever use, every parent should have insurance. 


What you need to know: 

Termversus permanent, Term insurance lasts for a set number 
ofyears (anywhere from 10 to 40), whereas permanent, also known 
as whole life, is insurance that's in place until you die. Most parents 
opt for term insurance because it’s more practical and the monthly 
payments are cheaper. “People who are having children tend to be 
younger, and the younger you get term insurance, the cheaper it 
will be,” explains financial planner Christine Williston. 

How much money you want paid out if you die. The amount 
of insurance you need will depend on a lot of factors, from how 
many kids you have to what kind of lifestyle you want your fam- 
ily to be able to sustain if you aren’t around. “You want to make 
sure your debt is paid off, so that’s the easiest number to calculate,” 
says Julia Chung, CEO and financial planner at Spring Planning 


Despite how 
annoying it 
is to pay for 

something you're 
unlikely to ever 
use, every parent 


should have life 
Insurance. 
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Calgary lawyer Eleanor 
Carlson. "As your kids 
get older, ask yourself 
if that's what you still 
want. When parents 
have teenagers, they're 
often more concerned 
about keeping consis- 
tency in their children's 
lives—school, friends, 
sports teams-rather 
than move them across 
the country to live with 
family. Parents might 
choose a family friend 
who they wouldn't have 
chosen while the kids 
were young." 

X Experts recommend 
choosing a secondary 
or alternative guard- 
ian—someone to step in 
if your first choice can't 
care for your kids. "Dur- 
ing the guardianship, 
particularly if the chil- 
dren are very young or 
have special needs that 
preclude them from be- 
ing self-sufficient even 
as adults, something 
could happen to the first 
person, and it's better 
for the parent to choose 
a backup than leave it to 
the guardian to do so,” 
says Dorisa Nachla, a 
barrister and solicitor in 
Oakville, Ont. 

X Don't forget that even 
the happiest couples 
sometimes break up. 

"If you are appointing 

a couple," says Carlson, 
"consider if you want 
those individuals to be 
able to act independent- 
ly, for instance, if they 
break up. If so, would you 
prefer one of them as the 
guardian or would you 
rather move on to the 
alternative guardian?" 
^. Naming a guardian in 
your will doesn't mean 
it’s 100 percent set in 
stone. The court will 
make the final decision 
based on many factors, 
including what’s in the 
best interest of the 
kids. —JL 


EXPERTS RECOMMEND 
A FIREPROOF, WATERPROOF SAFE 
(ALTHOUGH MOST PEOPLE PROBABLY 
JUST USE A FILING CABINET). LET 


YOUR EXECUTOR KNOW THE 
ORIGINAL WILLS LOCATION AND 
GIVE THEM A COPY. 


What’s the 
deal with... 
choosing 
a legal 

guardian 


If your kids are left 
without parents, who 
will take care of them? 
For some parents, the 
decision is obvious. For 
others, it’s among the 
hardest of their lives. 
Here’s what to consider: 
X When choosing an 
individual, couple or 
family, remember that 
they'll be raising your 
kids, not just provid- 
ing for them. Are the 
prospective guardians 
willing? Do they share 
your values and beliefs? 
Do they have the ability 
and means to care for 
your kids in addition to 
their own? 

& Your children's ages 
are a factor. “If you have 
young children, think 
about what you would 
want right now. Parents 
with young kids often 
look to family, even if 
they're not local," says 
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What' the deal with... 


MARING A WIBE 


Whatitis: A will is a legal document that outlines in writing how 
you want your estate to be divided when you die, who you want to 
take care of your kids, and your preferences for your funeral, among 
other things. 





What you need to know: Dying without a will isless than ideal, 
especially when you have kids. Without one, your estate will be 
divided and distributed according to the laws of your province or 
territory, which might not always align with your wishes. More 
important, if you're a single parent or if you and your spouse die 
atthesame time, a court will choose who looks after your children. 
A decision could take days, weeks or even months, and in the 
meantime, your kids may be taken care of by your province or 
territory's children's aid society (foster care). 


How to set up a will: Most people hire a lawyer to draft their will 
to ensure it is done properly and that it be probated (determined 
valid and administered) as quickly as possible. Without speaking 
to a lawyer, you may miss out on important info you need, says 
Eleanor Carlson, a lawyer at Carbert Waite LLP in Calgary. For 
example, people who live in Alberta need to go through addi- 
tional processes to make sure their will applies outside the province. 


Bottom line: Every parent needs a will. But you don't actually 
need a lawyer to create one. You can use an online will service, 
such as Willful or Legal Wills Canada, or in some provinces and 
territories, you can even write your will out by hand, called a ho- 
lographic will (but this is risky—do it wrong and it won't be con- 
sidered legally binding). -JACLYN LAW 
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FOOD:+FAMILY 


Easy meals, nutrition, news + tips 








They say breakfast is the most important meal of the day, so why not serve 
up something extra special? From sprouted-grain bread to superfood 
smoothies, these yummy breakfast staples get the day started right. 









LOW-SUGAR, 
PROTEIN-RIGH FOODS 
O WILL KEEP THEM FUELLED 
UNTIL LUNCHTIME. 
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BLUEBERRY PANCAKE 
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«PHOTO: CARMEN CHEUNG STYLING: CAITLIN DOHERTY 


1. CROFTER'S JUST FRUIT SPREAD ORGANIC WILD BLUEBERRY, $5, WELL.CA 2. THE A2 MILK COMPANY 2% PARTLY SKIMMED MILK, $6, SOBEYS.COM 3. STONEMILL 
BAKEHOUSE HONEST WELLNESS PLANT-BASED PROTEIN BREAD WITH 11 WHOLE GRAINS, $4, WALMART.CA 4. SILVER HILLS ORGANIC SPROUTED POWER MULTIGRAIN, 
$5, LOBLAWS.CA 5. GOOD DEE'S BLUEBERRY PANCAKE MIX, $16, S:WITCHGROCERY.COM 6. EVIVE SMOOTHIE CUBES TOUK-TOUK, $11, FORTINOS.CA 7. LA PRESSERIE COLD 
PRESSED PINK LEMONADE, $30/PACK OF 6 BOTTLES, LAPRESSERIE.CA 8. NATURE'S PATH ENVIROKIDZ ORGANIC TURTLE SPLASH CEREAL, $5, LOBLAWS.CA 
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FOOD+FAMILY Easy meals 


OVERNIGHT 
MAPLE-ALMOND 
QUINOA OATS 






This small but mighty ۹٧٧ 
seed is going to be your | 
new favourite pantry staple. 
because its flavourless, kids 
love it and you can use it to 
make sweet breakfasts or 
Savoury lunches and dinners 
packed with protein, iron 
and amino acids. 


RECIPES BY 
The Chatelaine 0 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY 
Erik Putz 


FOOD STYLING BY 
Kshun Mot 


PROP STYLING BY 
Madeleine Johari 


PRODUCED BY 
Simone Olivero 


ART DIRECTION BY 
Emily Vezer 
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COORING 
QUINOA 


PREP 5 MIN 
TOTAL 15 MIN 


1 cup quinoa, rinsed 
and drained (180 g) 


1. Combine quinoa 
with 6 cups water in a 
pot. Set over medium- 
high. Bring to a boil, 
then reduce heat 

to medium. Gently 
boil until quinoa has 
sprouted, about 10 min 
for white quinoa. For 
tricoloured, red and 
black quinoa, 

cook an additional 
510 7 min, 
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2. Drain quinoa 
through a sieve and 
rinse with warm tap 
water. Use in recipe or 
transfer to a resealable 
container. Cover and 
ایسب سک‎ | : refrigerate for up to 
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MAKES 3 CUPS 


Kitchen tip: 

Halve or double recipe 
as needed. One cup 
uncooked quinoa will 
yield 3 cups packed 
cooked quinoa. 
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KITCHEN TIP 

















QUINOM STUFFED 
PEPPERS 


p. 78 
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OVERNIGHT MAPLE- QUINOA QUINOA-STUFFED nu 
ALMOND QUINOA OATS SUSHI PEPPERS : 
ey; E. | i E i tad »- AN 





PREP 25 MIN TOTAL 25 MIN PREP 15 MIN TOTAL 35 MIN 


PREP 5 MIN TOTAL 5 MIN 
PLUS OVERNIGHT SOAKING 


2 large red, orange or yellow 
bell peppers 


3cups cooked quinoa 


7# cup unsweetened almond milk cup vegan mayo, such as 


Hellman’s 2tbsp canola oil 


¥3cup cooked quinoa 


1cup chunky mild or medium 
salsa 


Y% cup  quick-cooking rolled oats 2tbsp seasoned rice vinegar 


1tbsp chia seeds 4 sheets nori (Seaweed) 


'4cup vegan caviar, such as Ikea Icup cooked quinoa 


Sjórapport (optional) 


2tsp maplesyrup 
398-mL can low-sodium black beans, 


2tsp almond butter (optional) drained and rinsed 


1 ripe avocado, thinly sliced 


; ; l 
”tsp vanilla (optional) i 0-0 %cup frozen corn kernels 


TOPPINGS sliced 


2tsp Tex-Mex seasoning, such 
as Clubhouse 


raspberries 2 mini cucumbers, quartered 


lengthwise 


blueberries 1 ripe avocado, thinly sliced ١ 


1cup  matchstick carrots ¥%cup chopped cilantro 


sliced strawberries 


low-sodium soy sauce 
(optional) 


toasted sliced almonds 1. Position rack in centre of oven, then 


preheat broiler. 


1. Whisk almond milk with quinoa, oats, 
chia seeds, maple syrup, almond butter 
and vanilla (if using) in a medium bowl. 
Cover and refrigerate overnight. 


pickled ginger (optional) 
2. Cut peppers in half lengthwise. 
Remove seeds and membranes. Rub 
inside and outside of peppers with oil, 
then place cut-side down in an 8 x 8-in. ° 
baking dish. Broil, flipping halfway, until 
lightly charred and softened, 8 to 10 min. 
Remove dish from oven. Preheat oven 

to 400E 


1. Combine quinoa with mayo and 
vinegar in a large bowl. 


2. To assemble rolls, lay out bamboo mat so 
the sticks are parallel to you. Place a piece 
of plastic wrap overtop. Lay one nori sheet, 
shiny side down, on plastic wrap. Spread 

34 cup of quinoa mixture over sheet to the 
edges, leaving a 1-in. nori border at the top. 


2. Serve cold, or warm by microwaving 
in a microwave-safe bowl for about 1 min. 
Top with berries and nuts before serving. 


MAKES 1 SERVING PER SERVING: CALORIES 
280, PROTEIN 9 G, CARBS 44 G, FAT 8 G, 
FIBRE 8 G, IRON 3.5 MG, SODIUM 150 MG 


3. Stir salsa with quinoa, beans, corn and 
seasoning in a large bowl. Season with 
black pepper. Divide quinoa mixture 
among cavities of peppers. 


3. Spoon 1 tbsp caviar (if using) in a hori- 
zontal line in centre of quinoa. Arrange a 
row of avocado slices over caviar, followed 
by peppers, cucumbers and carrots. 


4. Bake until peppers are fork tender, 
10 to 15 min. 


4. Roll, lifting the bamboo edge closest to 
you up and over the filling in the centre. 
Gently squeeze the sushi and tuck the sea- 
weed edge slightly into the filling to form 
a tight roll. Dab the top border with water, 
then continue rolling the sushi upward. 


5. Serve peppers topped with avocado and 
cilantro. Serve with more salsa, if desired. 


MAKES 4 SERVINGS PER SERVING: CALORIES 
370, PROTEIN 12 G, CARBS 49 G, FAT 16 G, 
FIBRE 16 G, IRON 4 MG, SODIUM 680 MG 


5. Cut rolls into 8 slices and serve with 
soy sauce and pickled ginger, if desired. 


MAKES 4 SERVINGS PER SERVING: CALORIES 400, 
PROTEIN 8 G, CARBS 42 G, FAT 24 G, FIBRE 9 G, IRON 
2.5 MG, SODIUM 290 MG. 
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Cooking FOOD+FAMILY 


= a & Jj 


COOKING TOGETHER IS A 
GREAT WAY TO BOND AS A 
FAMILY. YOU'LL HAVE 
SOMETHING YUMMY TO EAT 
FOR DINNER THAT EVERYONE 
CAN BE PROUD OF. 
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FOOD+tFAMILY Cooking 


Put them 
to work? 


Keep little hands busy with these 
kid-friendly tasks. 


Mash 

Kids are often stronger than they look. Harness 
that power for your potatoes and get them mash- 
ing. Choose a masher with a sturdy handle and 
ensure potatoes are cooled and contained in a 
bowl with a rubber or silicone base to prevent it 
from slipping on the counter. 

Scrub 

Kids aren't known for their love of cleaning, but 
most little ones enjoy the task of scrubbing po- 
tatoes or beets (for a few minutes, anyway). 
Chop 

Hard plastic knives with blunt tips, serrated 
edges and rubber grip handles are perfect for 
newly minted chefs and will help kids cut food 
with confidence. 

Grate 

Worried about grating hands along with the 
cheese? A rotary grater—the kind with the spin- 
ning handle that you often see at restaurants— 
will help ease the stress. 

Juice 

Why squeeze a lemon when you can use a citrus 
juicer? This is an ideal job for younger helpers 
who may not be ready to tackle more fine mo- 
tor-skilled tasks like chopping and grating. 
Peel 

A peeler with a learning ring (your kid slips their 
finger in there) ensures the proper holding and 
pulling technique that is crucial for perfectly 
peeled carrots. 





A MC ARMS TACKLE RECIPES AS A TEAM 
vis P | WITH EACH MEMBER TAKING 
Let your master chef take the reins when mea- ON A ROLE—PEELER, CHOPPER, 
suring out dry ingredients. It will reinforce STIR-FRYER. THE MEAL WILL 
fractions and open up interesting conversations, pid TE WT i sd 
like the difference between baking soda and THEY VE CONTRIBUTED. 
baking powder. 
Watch the time 


Cooking requires a degree of precision. Teach 
them about numbers, timing and patience (!) 
with a wind-up timer. 


TOOLS OF THE 
TRADE 


7 KID-FRIENDLY 
GADGETS TO GET 
YOUR MINI SOUS 
CHEF READY TO 





+ e: 





START COOKING NEST MEASURING CUP OPINEL LE PETIT CHEF KITCHEN JOIE UPTOWN WAVY SKIP HOP DOUBLE-UP 
AND SPOON SET VEGETABLE PEELER CHEESE KNIFE STEP STOOL 
$17, NEATSPACE.CA $31, FRUUGO.CA $4, KITCHENSTUFFPLUS.COM $26, SNUGGLEBUGZ.CA 
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Cooking FOOD+FAMILY 





SHOW THEM 
HOW TO PEEL 
AWAY FROM 

THEIR BODY TO 

AVOID CUTS. 


A HEAVY CUTTING 
BOARD OR ONE WITH 
GRIPS PREVENTS 
SHIFTING WHEN 
CHOPPING. 





KIKKERLAND KITCHEN LEEFE KIDS KNIFE SET JOIE MUSHROOM BRUSH 
TIMER PENGUIN WITH CUTTING BOARD AND VEGGIE SCRUBBER 
$10, WELL.CA $19, AMAZON.CA $18, AMAZON.CA 
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From one 
to two 


Pregnant? Change is inevitable, 
but you want the transition to 
be as easy as possible. Here's 
how to prepare your first kid 

for a new sibling. 


yourre decorating the 
nursery, let them help 
with that, too. Getting 
kids involved ramps 
up their excitement 
and builds buy-in. 


..BUT NOT TOO MUCH 
Your older kid should 
be helping because 
this is what you do in 
your family: You help 
each other out. But 
there's a danger in 
the first child becom- 
ing "Mommyss little 
helper" when they 
feel the only way to 
get your attention 

is by acting more 
mature than they 


SPILL THE BEANS 
Share the news with 
your child as soon 

as yourre telling 
everybody else, even 
if your kid doesn't 
completely under- 
stand. Otherwise, 
you risk Aunt Sheila 
saying something 
like, "Aren't you 
excited about having 
a new baby brother 
or sister?" at the next 
family Zoom call. The 
news should come 
from you. 


READ STORIES 
ABOUT NEW SIBLINGS 





TIPS*TRICKS Ihe list 
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companions (and yet 
demanding, too). 
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Books can help kids really are. 
understand big life i 
changes before they ° 
happen, and you can || 
reference the stories PROTECT BEDTIME e 
and characters The bedtime routine 
once baby arrives to is sacrosanct. If it will j 
help your child feel have to change-if, e 
understood. Visiting say, the pregnant 
a family with an older parent has been l 
child and a newborn doing bedtime every 
serves the same pur- night and is unlikely s 
pose, but probably to be able to continue | 
isn't possible during that—then do so be- 
the pandemic. fore the baby is born. : 
| 
e 
DON'T EXAGGERATE DON'T KICK THEM ١ 
WHAT BABIES ARE OUT OF THE CRIB e 
REALLY LIKE You might want your 
Be careful not to big kid’s crib for the ; 
: build up the ability baby, but if your first- b 
1 of the new baby to born still loves their ١ 
TIP: AFTER THE BIRTH, isi beaplaymateandto  ; crib, don't force them 8 
GIVE YOUR OLDER 7 satisfy theneedsof ' into a bed prema- 
CHILD A GIFT “FROM 2 1. H d. the older child. Kids | turely. Bite the bullet i 
THE BABY" TO GET EIT don't understand and get a second crib ® 
SOME EXTRA BUY-IN. 145274 that newborns can ١ (borrow one or buy ١ 
MAKE IT A GOOD ONE! 1223 از نا د‎ be pretty boring ' one secondhand). E 
y 24 : 
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Bane be e cal, 
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LISTEN AND VALIDATE 
Be emotionally avail- 


able for your older 
child. Encourage 
them to express 
their feelings and 
thoughts, even if you 
don't agree. 


LET THEM HELP... 
When yourre online 
shopping for the new 
babe, allow your child 
to choose a newborn 
outfit, and when 
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A PODCAST ON HOW TO BE 
YOUR BEST SELF AT WORK. 
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FOR THE 


| LONE OF WORK 
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EXPLORE THE MODERN WORKPLACE EXPERIENCE 
WITH DR. SONIA KANG, AS SHE SHARES INSIGHTS 
ABOUT HOW PROGRESSIVE COMPANIES ARE 
ADDRESSING EMPLOYEE NEEDS AND EXPECTATIONS. 


SUBSCRIBE & DOWNLOAD ON YOUR FAVOURITE PODCAST APP 


(Q) Listen on ( uu Listen on ED METEOR 
سل‎ Apple Podcasts | "311° Google Podcasts J 





LISTEN NOW! 
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the true cream moistunzing bomb 


This lightweight yet indulgent cream, with 
26 nou [S a comforting, cushiony, whipped texture, 
of intense | envelops skin with intense, long-lasting 
hydration’ moisture. Skin looks and feels smooth, 


supple and deeply nourished. Suitable for 
*Based on a clinical study. sensitive skin. 


SEPHORA 





